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. countless eons the “succulent bivalves” lay in their 
beds, and none but the octopi, the starfish and other wise sub-mariners knew how good they really 
were. @ Even now there are people who don’t know what they’re missing. € There are other 
things besides oysters that people miss—wecessary things. NEWS-WEEK is one of them. @ Success 
today depends on what you know. You can get information from the daily paper. Read it by all 
means. In it you find important news in detail, continued day after day until the stories are finished. 
But read News-WEEK’s unbiased account, too. For NEws-WEEK presents the news as no other magazine 
does: it gives the news event, the background facts that complete the event, and the visual facts that 
illustrate the event. NEws-WEEK is an indispensable supplement to newspaper reading. @ Perhaps 
you don’t know what you’re missing. NEws-WEEK is published for the very purpose of condensing 
the news of the world, reporting it tersely, presenting it in order of its importance in unaffected 
English, illustrated by the best available action photographs. @ And News-WEEK is less expensive 
than any other similar publication. Read in NEws-WEEK, regularly, the significant news of the world 
accurately told. You’ll know you won’t be missing anything of importance. @ You needn’t be 
brave to subscribe—you’re taking no chances at $4 a year or $6 for 2 years—a considerable sav:ng 


over the single copy price. 
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Will You Accept to Read FREE 


“Human Being’ by Christopher Morley 





Here is a special opportunity to see for your- 
self the amazing values this new kind of book 
club brings its members. They get books first 
published at $2.00 to $3.50 FOR ONLY $1 EACH! 
This free trial will explain, more clearly than any- 
thing we can say, why over 120,000 booklovers 
who have already become members have enthusi- 
astically welcomed this new plan of the Doubleday 
One Dollar Book Club. 


If you, too, are a booklover; if you are building 
a library; if you welcome a logical way to worth- 
while savings on good books—then read how easily 
and thriftily you can enjoy the benefits of this 
proved plan. 








HowFREE MEMBERSHIP 


Saves You $1 to$2°° gach on Good Books 


T OUR EXPENSE, withowt cost or ob- Swinnerton, and other best-selling writers. 
ligation, will you try this new money- Every book is a high-grade volume, an 
saving plan? Over 120,000 people have edition identical with, or better than, the 

already accepted this offer. Free Member- original. For example, “HUMAN BEING,” 
ship in this new kind of book club now entitles by Christopher Morley, is typical of the 
them to obtain books on the Club List first pooks to which members are entitled. This 
published at $2.00 to $3.50—for $1.00 EACH! excellent volume of 350 sparkling pages, 

There is still time for you to get one of _ richly bound in linen, stamped in gold, is 

these Free Memberships. You do not have’ delivered to Club members for only a dollar. 
to buy any particular number of books. You 

buy only those you really want, when you How Does This Club Plan Work? 
want them. You pay for them only AFTER . ons 

you have examined them. If you TAKE Every month (provided you wish it) the 


- tman brings you a good book like this. 
nothing, you PAY nothing. And every book : : . 
you do take means a clear saving. You pay nothing in advance—nothing to the 


postman. YOU ALONE are the judge of 
Good Books by Great Writers whether you wish to keep it. Each book is 
yours for three days’ free reading. Before 
One month the book offered may be a_ you pay for it, you first make sure you want 
fascinating Biography. The next month it it. If you DO—if you are sure you will enjoy 
may be a book of absorbing Travel or Adven- it—then you merely send $1 for it, plus ten 
ture, or an outstanding work of Fiction. It cents for packing and postage. 
is always a book appealing to discriminating If, however, any particular book does not 
readers for its interest, permanent value and appeal, simply return it and pay nothing. Or, 
literary excellence. if you wish, order any alternate book de- 
Authors of the books offered in past scribed in the Monthly Bulletin (sent free to 
months have included H. G. Wells, W. Som- members only). Or you may take no book at 
erset Maugham, Christopher Morley, Clem-_ all, any month you so prefer. At all times 
ence Dane, William McFee, Robert Hichens, you take only the books you want, and pay 
John Drinkwater, Lowell Thomas, Frank for only the books you keep! 
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Christopher Morley’s 
Great Book 


“HUMAN BEING”’ 


This great book, now offered to Club 
Members for only ONE DOLLAR, has 
already become one of the best-loved 
books by the famous author of ‘“Where 
The Blue Begins,” “Thunder on the 
Left,” ‘“‘Parnassus on Wheels,”” and 
many other works which have delighted 
thousands of readers. Of the overwhelm- 
ing acclaim accorded HUMAN BEING, 
there is space here to quote only a few 
typical reviews: 
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liance and allure.’’ 
—ChicagoTribune. 





America.”’ — Edna 
Ferber. 






**By his own spe- 
cial brand of word- 
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York World -Tele- 












the portraits un- 
forgettable.’*”’ — 
Saturday Review 
of Literature. 
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iness.”"” — The mond Times-Dis- 
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BSSSSGSESCSERSUREERASRES RES 
DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 


1210, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please enroll me Free as a Club Member and 


me each month the Monthly Bulletin 


and the book selected, commencing with “Hu- 
man Being.” I will examine each Book Se- 
lection for three days, and if I decide to keep 
it I will send you the Club pr.ce of $1—plus 
the small postage charge of ten cents. If I do 
not like it, I will return it to you, in which 
case I am to have the privilege of choosing an 
alternate book, if I wish, from the list in the 
Bulletin. I am not obligated as a Club Mem- 
ber in any way except to pay for the books 
which I decide to keep. I am to be free to dis- 
continue membership at any time I wish. 











Street and No 





F 

7 Reasons Why f FREE TRIAL—SEND NO MONEY £ 200 
1, Save $1 to $2.50 on EE for yourself—at our risk—how enthusiastic you will g 

soil ‘teat you you. ‘be about this common-sense, money-saving plan. Try & send 
2. Toke on FEW oo a it. Accept “Human Being” for free reading. Unless de- - 
4 qou, want. lighted with the kind of books the Club offers members 
. ad wale ea —_ for only $1, the trial costs you nothing, places you under g 
manent value and et no obligation. - 
worth reading oie rome Send coupon now without money. We will send you g§ 
4 ll oni ; “Human Being” postage prepaid. Examine and read it. If & 
” every book-—-BEFORE you like it—keep it and we will bill you at the regular Club ~ 
5 i. decide to keep it. price. Each month, then, you may examine the monthly » 
* cin” oe Setming to selection BEFORE you remit. But if “Human Being” (or g 

6. No Dues or Fees of any other book, later on) does not appeal—return it and & Name 
7 You ning. éi . pay nothing. Could anything be fairer? You take no risk. . 
* membership ‘a ee Mail coupon without money—now. DOUBLEDAY ONE 9 

you wish, & DOLEAR BOOK: CLUB, Dépt. 1210, Garden City,.N- Y. «@ City 
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THE COVER: Biggest race of the human race: 
A close-up of one of the favorites in the 
London-Melbourne air classic, the giant 
American-built Douglas plane piloted by 
Capt. Roene D. Parmentier of the Royal Dutch 
Airlines. (Keystone Photo). See page 17%. 
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KNICKERBOCKER VILLAGE: My son, a 
high school student asked me to read your 
article on “housing” in your Oct. 13 issue, 
and to tell him what didn’t seem to ‘sound 
right’ about that article. 

What we cannot seem to understand is 
what former Gov. Al Smith seemed so joy- 
ous and envious about. Can the people who 
lived in the ‘slum houses’ at $18-$20-$22- 
dollar-a-month rental for 4 rooms, can they 
afford to live in the much-talked-of low- 
priced new dwellings at $50 per month for 
4 rooms? Have the slums really been elimi- 


nated or only moved a few blocks further? . 


We read that the city fathers proudly in- 
spected the neat, new apartments. We can- 
not see what they are proud of. The poor 
people have had to move to other sections, 
where their rents will still be $18-$20-$22 
per month. The dream of slum-elimination 
is still a dream. No? The ‘lung’ block has 
been moved further away, that’s all, so why 
all this praise-grabbing by Al Smith, F. F. 
French, and the city fathers? 

They still have not done anything to help 
the poor working class—they have only 
chased them further away; they have done 
nothing to help make it possible for them to 
live in these new low-priced ($50) houses. 

Will look forward with pleasure to hear- 
ing the view of your readers on this sub- 
ject. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Very interesting that description (Oct. 13 
mous) of New York’s new housing project, 
Knickerbocker Village. But it raises a ques- 
tion. You say that the lower East Side, in 
which it is situated, “lies only a stone’s throw 
from the city’s world-applauded skyscrapers.” 
Now the section referred to is about two 
miles from the skyscraper district. Will you 
tell me who last * par a stone that distance, 
and when, and where? 

And don’t tell me it was Piccard, the strat- 
ospherist. If he lets stones fly from his bal- 
loon (which I doubt) he doesn’t throw them, 
he drops them. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Jutius Nacy 


Aneus Jones 


PINK DRINK: In your Oct. 13 issue you 
state that “pink champagne .. . results from 
an unusually hot sun ripening the grapes at 
an abnormal speed.” I wonder who hand 
= that sample of inside dope. Every wine- 

ibber ought to know that white, pink, or red 


wine can be and is made from the same 
kinds of grapes. Differences in the length of 
time the skins are allowed to remain in the 
new-made wine determine its final color. 
ANTONIO MAzzIN1 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Py 
BRIDGE: In your issue of Oct. 6, 1934, 
page 9, you published a picture of Mary 
Hennessy and the Golden Gate Bridge. 
Allow me to point out that the picture you 
printed was of the San Francisco Bay 
Bridge, and not of the Golden Gate Bridge. 
For your further information, the Golden 
Gate Bridge has only one tower as yet, with 
work on the other to start, I think, this 
week, 
A. Rosert Fortin1 
San Francisco, Cal. 


BONE OF CONTENTION: May I take this 
opportunity of expressing how much I enjoy 
your publication and look forward to its 
receipt each week. I particularly admire the 
simplicity with which your items are writ- 
ten up, and without being too lengthy they 
completely cover the facts. 

I am sure you will not object when I refer 
to your issue of Sept. 15, page 8, on which 
you quote Senator Homer T. Bone as a pro- 
gressive Republican from the State of Wash- 
ington. We Republicans resent this. Sena- 
tor Bone is anything but a Republican, and 
we are not quite sure whether he is a Dem- 
ocrat, 


Chehalis, Wash. 


‘Eva PatTEerRson 


DISSENT: As an ardent reader of News- 
WEEK I hate to think that some of the articles 
contained therein might be distorted. There 
happens to be one article in this week’s issue 
(Oct. 13) on page 9 concerning James Lees 
& Sons Textile Mill strike that I am very 
familiar with. The implied situations which 
you express in this article seem to me to be 
simply a continuation of what I consider a 
newspaper aggravation leading to further 
disorders and lawlessness. 

Just to give you a little different angle to 
that iniplied in your article it has not been 
proven that the deputy sheriffs fired the shot 
which killed the bystander. It is indeed very 
questionable whether this was the case. 

You make the statement that “when the 
strike finally ended 90 per cent of Lees mill- 
hands refused to return to work. They 
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Kit does not 
include Toilet 
Articles 


The Solid Leather in this 


Handy Toilet Kit 


is aged like rare old wine 


@ No paper or pasteboard imitation of the real 
thing, Hamley Kit leather is cured, hand treated 
with animal fats, and oak tanned in the old 
craftsman-like manner, this leather is of such 
high quality that it will last a century or more! 
And Hamley Kits are hand-made by Hamley 
saddle craftsmen . . . lock-stitched and back- 
stitched with heavy saddle thread soaked in hot 
wax. Convenient! Not a loop or gadget to bothe: 
with in packing—holds all your favorite toilet 
articles. Most popular size is 9%x4%x2%, nat- 
ural russet color, $6.50 postpaid. At all good 
stores or order direct from Hamley & Co., sad- 
diemakers since 1883, Pendleton, Oregon. Money- 
back guarantee. 


To be sure you get egenates Hamley Kit 
look for the name and saddle trade-mark. 


HAMLEY bg KIT 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


OF cenune folid feather 


THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 











News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Milustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 
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WHILE YOU'RE WAITING FOR THE DOCTOR 





The Instant Help 
from This Great Book 
May Save a Life! 


COMPLETE INFORMATION IN PLAIN WORDS ABOUT: 


Appendicitis * Indigestion * Croup * Burns * Choking * Pneumonia 
Convulsions * Fainting * Fever * Heart Attacks * Poisoning * Cramps 
Ptomaine ¢* Neuralgia * Tonsillitis * Asphyxiation * Hiccoughs 
Hives e« Measles * Mumps ¢ and Hundreds More Subjects 











Will repay its small cost a thousand times 
—by telling you what to do when illness or accident strikes suddenly, while waiting for 
the doctor. 
—by enabling you to understand his instructions and follow them correctly. 
—by teaching you to recognize serious symptoms and sending you to the doctor before it 
is too late for him to help you. 
—by explaining every part of your body to you, its needs, its capabilities, its care. 


—by showing you how to improve your resistance to disease through reasonable exercise, 
adequate rest, proper diet. 


: Many instances can be given in which ‘‘The Modern Home Physician” is a means of saving life. 

P YS j SB IAN It tells you WHAT TO DO and HOW TO DO IT. It helps you decide WHEN YOU NEED A 

$4 DOCTOR and when you DON’T. It explains what can be done for the sufferer until the doctor comes. 

“s a Many lives are lost through not knowing simple facts. One quick reference to this book gives you the 
> sure knowledge to do swiftly, confidently, the easy things that may save a life! 


HEALTH ILLNESS 


How to Preserve How to Recognize 
and Improve It and Treat It 


Complete, authoritative, up-to-date—a real encyclopedia of medical knowledge for the 
home that tells in simple language everything you need to know to protect health and 
to care for sickness. The most reliable source of medical information ever of- 
fered for home and family use—all in one handy volume, arranged for quick refer- 
ence. Easy-to-understand explanations of all common diseases—how to avoid 
them, how to recognize them, how to treat them. Full information on how to keep 
well. 2000 helpful articles all in one alphabetical order for easy finding. 


932 PICTURES IN COLOR AND BLACK AND WHITE 


The wonderful illustrations are a revelation in themselves. They picture for you 
every detail of the body, its organs, muscles, nerves, bones, circulation, respiration, 
digestion, etc., as well as location and character of symptoms of disease. Scores of dia- 
grams to show you how to do things. Action pictures make clear each step in the care 
of the sick. 


WRITTEN AND ENDORSE.) BY DOCTORS 
e For fifteen years this work has been taking shape in laboratories, clinics, and consulting 
In Plain Language, rooms. Every one of the more than 2,000 articles in this complete encyclopedia of 
health and sickness was written by a doctor. A large staff 
All About: of specialists collaborated with three general practitioners 
© of wide experience in producing this volume, and the entire Free Booklet 
Anemia Convulsions Menstruation work was gone => the oe by = i ag Rob- 
Antiseptics Diabetes umps inson, Professor of History of Medicine in Temple Univer- ail the coupon promptly, 
prow A pemvhorn —— sity, and Editor-in-Chief of the Medical Review of Re- to secure 16-page wilt book. 


Diet . x : ; P ss 
Arterio-Sclerosis Diphtheria Piles views, an authority of international renown. “Your Weight and Its Re- 
Arthritis Drowning Pneumonia . ate lation to your Health,’”’ with 
Backache Eczema Poisons and The volume stands apart from everything in its field, un- official tables showing proper 
Bandages Enema >, Antidotes equalled for completeness, accuracy, plain-spoken helpful- weights at all ages and for 
Biliousness Epilepsy regnancy ° ° ® He : 
i “ainting Rheumatism ness, profuse illustration—and astonishingly low cost. all heights. 
plceding Gan Stones a 
oils orrh ngworm . 
Bright’s Disease Scarlet Fever EXAMINE IT At All Booksellers or Mail Coupon 


Bronchitis H Sciatica eese nee ee ee ee ee 

Burns H Syphilis ON APPROVAL '* ‘ 

Change of Life ri Tonsillitis : ' Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 6410D 

Choking : Send the coupon with no 50 West 47th St., New York. 

Circumcision Paralysis Vaccination money, to reserve your Reserve for me one copy of THE MODERN HOME PHY- 
olds 


Varicose Veins ; i SICIAN, in artcraft binding, gold top, thumb-notch index, 
Colic Malaria Whooping ove We will notify you and the 16-page gift booklet on Weight and Health. Notify 


Constipation Massage Cough when volume is ready to me when ready to ship and I will send one dollar deposit. 
onsumption Measles ship. Then send $1.00 de- Ship fully prepaid for one week’s free examination. I 


° . A return the book you will refund my deposit at once. If I keep 
And Hundreds More Subjects | Post, and maid “for at cich'momthe unt the spel price of 83.30" (hun « fw 
776 PAGES—Size 6144 x 914 mi > examination. If ae a 
932 HELPFUL PICTURES not fully satisfied return 
2,000 ARTICLES it and your dollar will be 
Alphabetical Order refunded to you at once. 
THUMB INDEX FOR If you keep it, your de- 
QUICK REFERENCE Complete posit is your first pay- 
HANDSOME ART- ment and you pay bal- 
CRAFT BINDING ance at the rate of $1.00 
per month. 





























P. 8S, If you care to send $3.60 ment now, we will gladly stand the 
mailing charges. Full amount refunded instantly if you are not more than 
pleased. (Canadian and foreign $4.) 
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Brooks Brothers’ ready-made overcoats 
are a complete revelation in comfort, 
fit and wear, to men who have never 
before worn them. To start with, the 
materials are all of our own importation 
from England and Scotland—or of our 
own selection from equally reliable mills 
in this country. They are all cut and 
made in our own workrooms— insuring 
Brooks Brothers’ standards of quality and 
style. This combination of special materials 
and special workmanship produces over- 
coats which are quite different from 


the usual run of ready-made clothing. 


If you will write to our New York store, we shall be glad to 
send you the current itinerary of our travelling representatives 


who are visiting 52 cities all over the country from coast to coast, 


g 


CLOTHINGA) 
Mens Furnishings, Hats + Shoes 


NEW YORK - BOSTON 


MADISON AVE. COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST.* NEW YORK 
NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET - BOSTON 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
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charged the mill with discriminating agains; 
strikers in rehiring.” ? 

While it is true that 90 per cent of the 
millhands did not return to work, approx. 
imately 80 per cent of the 90 per cent did not 
return because of intimidation from the 
rough-neck element who had no respect for 
law and order and who kept the little town 
of Bridgeport in such a turmoil that other 
citizens were even afraid to walk the streets 
Most of the trouble-makers were of recent 
foreign extraction who do not seem to have 
the true American spirit of government, A 
great many of us feel that if the local police 
authorities had maintained law and order 
there would not have been any bloodshed in 
Bridgeport, Pa. 

WALTER A. KNerr 
Secretary 
Manufacturer’s Association of 
Montgomery County, 
Norristown, Pa. 
« 

LITTLE CORPORAL: In your issue of 
Sept. 29 you make the common error of 
stating that “Napoleon was 5 feet and 2 
inches tall.” After his death at Saint Hel- 
ena, his physician (Antommarchi) aided by 
his valet (Marchand), took very careful 
measurements of the body of the Emperor, 
the only ones that we have. His height was 
found to be exactly 5 feet, 2 inches, (French 
measure), or about 5 feet, 6% inches, Encg- 
lish scale. He therefore was above the 
average height for a man of the Latin races, 


: WALTER GEER 
New York City 


I should like to mention an erroneous im- 
pression that is quite current regarding Na- 
poleon, even among educated people, espe- 
cially among women of culture and _ intelli- 
gence. They almost invariably dislike Na- 
poleon because of his military genius and 
great activities in that field, entirely leaving 
out of consideration the fact that the Em- 
peror was fully as great in peace as he was 
in war. How few people know this side of 
Napoleon, and, not knowing, how many do 
him. injustice in their judgment of one of the 
greatest geniuses of all time. 

MAUDE SPITLER 

Dayton, Ohio 


NO VERDICT: In response to your urge of 
re-subscribing to your magazine, I’m not of 
that disposition because of the following in- 
cidentals in connection with this publication. 
The last two issues have objectionable front 
cover pictures, one of which shows Haupt- 
mann with a police officer taken in jail, the 
other, a gangster presumably representing la- 
bor, notwithstanding the original exhibition 
of the Rockefeller Center. 

The first frontispiece is an unfortunate 
human being who has come to that misfor- 
tune through circumstances not of his own 
liking or making, most likely economical 
conditions in his .mother country and his 
adopted one. These are such as to prevent 
his earning a decent living with his feeble 
efforts. These conditions are brought about 
by a selfish ruling minority, in each in- 
stance. This minority is well represented 
by a picture of four gentlemen, namely the 
du Pont contingent which appears in your 
valuable paper. Which do you_ suppose 
Christ would condemn the most vehemently, 
the four ammunition makers who have con- 
tributed to the deaths of millions for profit 
and wealth which brings with them control 
and power over the peoples that are remain- 
ing alive? 

Now Mr. Editor, don’t you think it would 
be more to the point if these gentlemen were 
pictured in a hideous and disgraceful pose, 
superimposed by a brave police officer who 
by having his picture taken alongside of the 
guilty may have some reasons for taking 
pleasure and glory instead of at the expense 
of another’s misfortune? 

Harry O. Grosse 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Editorial Note: NeEws-WeEEK does not it- 
tend either to glorify or condemn the human 
beings pictdigel on its cover. The jailing 0! 
Hauptmann and the textile strike were 0)- 
vioysly major news events, hence worthy 0 
illustration, Due credit was given the Rock- 
efeller Center exhibitors for the picture ¢- 
titled “Strike,” which was used to symbolize 
a movement involving 500,000 people. 
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STORY—the magazine for the fifty thousand 
—is the only periodical of its kind now pub- 
lished in America. Regularly by subscription it 
costs $4 a year. But you can obtain a five- 
month introductory subscription for only $1 
by mailing the adjoining coupon now. 


STORY 20 E. 57 St. New York 


For the enclosed $1 please enter my five-month sub- 
scription at once. 
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WHO REPRESENT 


THE HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


and 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


You as Hartford Agents, know of the 
Hartford’s 124-year record of honorably 
meeting its obligations but this story may 
be unfamiliar to many property owners 
who need guidance in choosing a sound, 
time-tested insurance company. To help such 
property owners organize their insurance 
thinking along sound lines the Hartford has 
provided you with the annual statements 
of the Two Hartfords and with much other 
instructive literature. There is evidence that 
these documents have already performed a 
genuine service by furnishing helpful infor- 
mation as to what constitutes a sound com- 
pany and suitable protection against many 


dangers which threaten property interests 





of all kinds. If you have need of an addi- 


tional supply of these documents we shall 


be glad to-send you as many as you wish. 


TO THE PUBLIC: Our agents are home-owning, tax-paying citizens, active supporters of Chambers of Commerce, 

charitable institutions, and other civic enterprises. They can and do render valuable insurance service to property 

owners. In many communities our agent's name is listed under ‘‘Hartford’’ in the telephone book. If it isn’t so 
listed write the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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Y U G; O S L A V : A « Eleven-Year-Old Peter Keiragessigevineh 


Kicks a Football in England; Bullets in France Make Him King 


Shouts rose from the football field of 
Sandroyd one afternoon last week. 
Small sons of aristocratic families were 
playing rugby. 

The school, tucked deep in the Surrey 
woods twenty miles southwest of Lon- 
don, enjoyed its usual Autumn after- 
noon sports. Ancient elms and oaks 
surrounding the green playing field 
stood like sentinels against the cares 
of the world. 

Prince. Peter of Yugoslavia knew 
little about “rugger.”” He had come to 
Sandroyd thirteen days earlier. But 
the slim, dark-eyed lad of 11 strove 
valiantly to hold his own with bigger 
players who called him simply “Young 
Peter.” Titles compel no awe at Sand- 
royd. Of approximately 70 boys en- 
rolled at the school this year 
a dozen have handles to their 
names. i 

At 4:15 the game was at 
its height. Young Peter’s 
shrill, excited cries echoed 
happily. In Marseilles, 625 
miles away, an assassin’s 
bullets transformed the boy 
into a King. 


Vive Le Roi: The wicked 
old French seaport, shim- 
mering in gay tricolor flags 
and bunting, awaited the ar- 
rival of Peter’s father. King 
Alexander had decided to end 
his sea trip from Yugoslavia 
at Marseilles because he 
wished to lay a wreath on 
the city’s memorial to Poilus 
who died in Balkan cam- 
paigns. But his first official 
visit to France was not mere- 
ly to honor dead heroes. The 
Balkan King planned to dis- 
cuss with French statesmen 
live issues important to every 
European nation. 


Louis Barthou, aged but 
Spry little French Foreign 
Minister, hoped to persuade 
the King to call off Yugo- 
Slavia’s feud with Italy and 
to approve the new rap- 
Prochement between Paris 
and Rome. The Frenchman 
also wished to nip a budding 
friendship between the Balk- 
an kingdom and Nazi Ger- 
many. 

_M. Barthou felt he had a 
right to ask favors. French 
influence had helped create 





Yugoslavia, and since the war French 
citizens had lent the Belgrade govern- 
ment more than 1,000,000,000 francs 
($66,500,000 currently). 

Yugoslavia’s finest warship, the heavy, 
British-built destroyer Dubrovnik, bore 
Alexander into Marseilles’s roadstead 
shortly before 4 P.M. Two French 
cruisers and ten submarines lined up to 
greet him. Through the drifting white 
smoke of a royal salute the Monarch 
rode in a launch to the landing stage in 
the mast-forested, evil-smelling basin 
called the Old Port. 

He stepped ashore in the glittering 
regalia of a Yugoslav Admiral. Spec- 
tators cheered. M. Barthou kissed him 
on both cheeks. Together the white- 
bearded Frenchman and the King 


climbed into a landau (a closed car 
with a collapsible rear roof section). 
Gen. Alphonse Georges, a member of 
France’s Higher Council of War, took a 
seat facing them. 

The procession moved off toward the 
broad Cannebiere, Marseilles’s principal 
street. The accurate account of what 
occurred in the next few minutes was 
pieced out during the next few days. 

Newsreels shown in London depicted 
police, at intervals of twenty feet, 
standing with their backs to cheering 
crowds. A squadron of mounted guards 
trotted ahead of the procession. Two 
other blue-uniformed horsemen rode with 
drawn sabers near the landau. The car 
rolled up to the graystone Stock Ex- 
change. On the steps a small army of 
movie operators aimed whirr- 
ing cameras. 

Suddenly a tall, stout man 
lurched out of the crowd. 
“Long live the King!” he 
bawled. Police and guards 
hesitated, wondering if he 
were drunk. He ran swiftly 
toward the landau, ducked 
under the horse of Lt. Col. 
Andre Piollet, and leaped on 
the running board. 


Pulling the trigger of a .30- 
caliber pistol, he sent a 
stream of lead into the car. 
Bullets tore through Alex- 
ander’s left arm, chest, and 
left shoulder. M. Barthou, 
seated to the left of the King, 
thrust out his right arm pro- 
tectingly. A bullet shattered 
the bone. 

A fifth slug struck a Ser- 
bian decoration over General 
Georges’s heart. Defiected, it 
plunged into the officer’s 
breast. Screaming and shout- 
ing, the spectators swarmed 
toward the assassin. 


Quickly the chauffeur 
pushed the man off the run- 
ning board. Colonel Piollet’s 
saber slashed down twice, 
beating him to the pavement. 
As a final act the terrorist 
poked the pistol muzzle into 
his mouth. Before he could 
press the trigger police bul- 
lets thudded into his body, 
and the hysterical crowd 
trampled him. 





He’s a King Now: Peter at an Early Age Learning 
the Tricks of the Trade From His Aide de Camp 


ACME 


Deatu: Officers helped M. 
Barthou and General Georges 
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out of the car. The King was slumped 
unconscious, staring open-eyed with a 
puzzled smile on his lips. A red stain 
spread under the double row of bright 
medals on his blue, gold-epauletted uni- 
form. 

They drove him slowly through 
crowded streets to the police prefecture. 
There he died at 5:15 P.M., an hour 
after the shooting. 

Meanwhile, an officer lifted the For- 
eign Minister into a taxi and started 
toward the Hotel Dieu, the charity 
hospital. He bound M. Barthou’s arm 
with a handkerchief but tied it below 
the wound. The diplomat’s blood ebbed 
steadily. “I am thirsty,” he said. He 
died a few minutes after he reached 
the hospital, despite two blood trans- 
fusions. Physicians declared a simple 
tourniquet would have saved him. 

General Georges, shot through the 
lungs, rallied. So did a wounded 
policeman. But two women spectators 
died of bullet wounds. Eight other 
persons nursed minor injuries. 

The killer, mortally wounded, was 
carried to the Surete National Prison. 
He expired while police barked ques- 
tions at him. 


News: That night Hornby F. Ozanne, 
headmaster of Sandroyd School, sent 
Young Peter to bed early. He slept 
soundly in a dormitory with twenty 
other boys, most of whom are preparing 
for the Royal Naval College at Dart- 
mouth, 

The partially bald headmaster called 
the tutor who had brought Peter 
from Yugoslavia. At 6 o’clock next 
morning they awakened Peter. An hour 
later the boy, summoned to the head- 
master’s oak-paneled study, met his 
tutor. 


Charles Parrott, a slim, good-looking 
man, broke the news gently: He led 
Peter downstairs to a limousine. Still 
wearing the gray flannel jacket and 
shorts of his school, the young King 
stared bewildered at the countryside 
while the car whisked him up to Lon- 
don. 

At the Ritz he met his grandmother, 
Dowager Queen Marie of Rumania. He 
burst into tears. She gave him the 
details of the murder. “But Grand- 
mother,” he interrupted, “why did they 
do it?” 


l4oTive: As the name Yugoslavia 
(South Slavland) indicates, most of 
the nation’s citizens belong to a com- 
mon ethnological group. But they have 
split up into jealous peoples of varied 
religions. In the north, 3,200,000 Croats 
(pronounced Crow-ats, first syllable ac- 
cented) and 1,000,000 Slovenes are 
largely Roman Catholic. Most of the 
7,000,000 Serbs in the eastern part of 
the country profess the Greek Catholic 
faith. 

Minor groups include more than 1,- 
500,000 Moslems, settled principally in 
Bosnia and Montenegro, and 800,000 
Greek Catholic Macedonians in the 
south. These Macedonians, who peri- 
odically bombed their Turkish masters, 
were transferred to Serbia in 1912. 
They now brood darkly over their in- 
clusion in Yugoslavia. The Internal 
Macedonian Revolutionary Organiza- 
tion, the dreaded IMRO, still argues 
mainly with guns, knives, and bombs. 

But the Croats have been Yugo- 
slavia’s most difficult problem. While 
part of pre-war Austria-Hungary, they 
absorbed a Western culture foreign to 
the Serbs, who were dominated for 500 
years by the Turks. When Croats 
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Yugoslavia, a Kingdom of Many Conflicting King- 


doms, a Touchy Neighbor Among Touchy Nations 





WIDE WORLD 
Pierre Laval, Successor to Bar- 
thou as French Foreign Minister 


agreed in 1917 to join the new Kingdom 
of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes (Yugo- 
slavia), they expected to win the right 
to make their own laws. But in 1921 
Serbs put through a Constitution which 
established a completely centralized 
form of government. 

In 1928 King Alexander visited 
Paris to discuss the Yugoslav situation 
with Premier Raymond Poincare (see 
page 31). On his return home he set 
up a dictatorship, clamping down 
stringent police measures, and treated 
Croatia as an occupied province. The 
Ustasha, Croatian bomb-throwing ter- 
rorist organization, headed by Dr. Ante 
Pavelich, an exiled lawyer, became ac- 
tive. Its funds, Serbs charged, came 
from Hungary and Italy. 

The King lived in constant fear of 
assassins. He escaped murderous at- 
tacks in 1920, 1921, 1931, 1932, and 
1933. “Sooner or later they will get 
me,” he is said to have remarked to 
his cousin, Prince Paul, before starting 
on his fatal trip. He left a will naming 
Paul and two others as Regents until 
Peter becomes 18. 


REGENTS: Paul, 41, a handsome Ox- 
ford graduate (see page 22), is the 
brother-in-law of Princess Marina of 
Greece, fiancee of Prince George of 
England. Born in St. Petersburg, he 
spent his early youth there. Later he 
interrupted his studies at Oxford to 
serve in two Balkan struggles and the 
World War. 

The second Regent, Dr. Ivo Petro- 
vitch, Governor of Zagreb, is tall, ac- 
tive, and interested in sports. He was 
born 52 years ago in Zara, the only 
Dalmatian town Italy got after the 
World War. Prince Peter’s third guard- 
ian is the scholarly Dr. Radenko 
Stankovitch, 53, a former heart special- 
ist and emeritus professor at Belgrade 
University. He has written several 
works on chemistry. 

The three men assumed their new 
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duties immediately. King Alexander 
thoughtfully named alternates for them 
to fill any vacancies which terrorists 
may create. 


Kier: Police first identified the 
regicide as Petrus Kalemen, a Croat. 
Then they discovered he carried a 
Czechoslovak passport. This turned out 
to be forged. One of two men arrested 
as accomplices at the Swiss border con- 
fessed, police said, that the assassin be- 
longed to the Ustasha terrorists and 
operated from Hungary. The hunt for 
additional suspects was enlivened by 
reports that a “beautiful gun girl” 
prought the killer’s Mauser automatic 
to France. 


Five days after the murder the Yugo- 
slav Foreign Office in Belgrade an- 
nounced that Bulgarian police had 
identified the killer from photographs 
as Vlada Georgieff, a Macedonian ter- 
rorist, chauffeur and bodyguard of Ivan 
Mihailoff. Georgieff, said Sofia police, 
fled from Bulgaria after killing two 
men and found a warm welcome at the 
Ustasha camp in Hungary. 


Suspense: The first thought of Eu- 
rope was that Marseilles might prove to 
be another Sarajevo. Would the mur- 
ders launch a second World War? 


Yugoslavian hatred of Italy flared 
when rumor said Italians planned the 
killing. At Ljubljana, in northwest 
Yugoslavia, a furious crowd seized 
the secretary of the Italian Con- 
sulate. Police pulled him away from 
pommeling fists and escorted him home. 
Then the mob marched on the Con- 
sulate. Police surrounded the build- 
ing and fought off the attackers. 


Jealously and fear of the nation 
across the Adriatic inspired rioters to 
wreck Italian shops in other Yugoslav 
cities. Europe’s eyes turned to the 
fiery Il Duce. But the Fascist leader, 
who talked recently of possible war on 
his “eastern frontier’’ showed surpris- 
ing moderation. He ignored the demon- 
Strations and ordered a squadron of 
warships to escort Alexander’s funeral 
ship, the Dubrovnik, as homeward 
bound it passed Italy’s shore. 


Yugoslavs next denounced Hungary, 
charging she harbored the terrorists. 
Belgrade had already protested about 
the Ustasha camp, fixing its location in 
Hungary four miles from the Yugoslav 
border. Yugoslav representatives at 
Geneva talked angrily of bringing the 
matter before the League Council. The 
League, which habitually fights shy of 


dangerous issues, prepared to shelve 
another. 


Laxity: French accused their officials 
and police of laxity. They demanded 
to know why the 1,200 officers, 191 
secret police, 120 gendarmes, and 48 
mounted guards assigned to protect 
King Alexander and M. Barthou could 
not thwart one assassin. They rehashed 
the Stavisky affair, unsolved since it 
broke last January. Albert Sarraut, 
who controls the police as Minister of 
the Interior, and Henri Cheron, Minis- 
ter of Justice, flinched under a fresh 
Shower of abuse. 


M. Sarraut dismissed the head of the 
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King Alexander and Louis Barthou a Few Weeks Ago in Belgrade: Bul- 
lets Ended a Return Visit in France. (Other Pictures on Pages 22 and 23) 


secret police and the chief of the 
Bouches-du-Rhone department in which 
Marseilles lies. Then he sent his resig- 
nation to Premier Gaston Doumergue. 
M. Cheron, according to one Paris pap- 
er, clung to his office until the Cabinet 
demanded that he quit. 

The same day thousands of citizens 
thronged the vast Place des Invalides 
to bid farewell to their dead Foreign 
Minister. This time guards stood elbow 
to elbow against the crowds. 

M. Doumergue mounted a little plat- 
form beside the tricolor-draped coffin 
to pay a last tribute to the tinsmith’s 
son who became Premier and later 
Foreign Minister. In the latter post M. 
Barthou proved himself one of the 
smartest diplomats in Europe. Of late 
months he had held the Little Entente 
together almost single handed. He 
wangled the Soviet Union into the 
League. He seemed to be on the verge of 
forging an alliance with Italy when 
death cut him down at the age of 72. 

Borne past the highest dignitaries of 
France and Ambassadors of the great 
powers, the coffin entered the St. Louis 
Chapel of the Invalides. After a re- 
quiem mass in the flowerless, black- 
draped nave, he was buried in the green 
Pere Lachaise Cemetery in Paris. 

After the funeral, Premier Doumergue 
decided his successor should be Pierre 
Laval, also a former Premier. The 
new Minister, 51, learned diplomacy 
from the late Aristide Briand, one of 


France’s greatest and most conciliatory 
Foreign Ministers. 

Paul Marchandeau, Mayor of Rheims 
and former Minister of the Budget, took 
over M. Sarraut’s post. Monday... 
Doumergue persuaded Henry Lemery, 
elected Senator from Martinique, West 
Indies, to take the ticklish Justice job. 


RETURN: Queen Marie of Yugoslavia, 
mother of three children and expecting 
a fourth, had traveled to France by 
train. She learned of the tragedy 
shortly after she passed Besancon. 
Weeping and ill from the shock she 
hurried to Marseilles and knelt beside 
the body. Next day she drove to the 
quay and watched the Dubrovnik sail 
with Alexander for Yugoslavia. The 
dead King, carried ashore at Split, 
reached the capital Monday night. 

Croats joined Serbs in mourning him. 
He was to be buried beside his father, 
King Peter I, in the Royal Memorial 
Church at Topolo. 

The Queen and her mother, Dowager 
Queen Marie of Rumania, brought the 
new King, little Peter II, home to his 
kingdom. Tearful crowds gathered at 
wayside stations to welcome him. At 
Belgrade his pale face brightened in a 
smile when the Mayor held out a silver 
salver bearing the traditional bread and 
salt. He passed the guard of honor. 
“God keep you, heroes!”” He shouted in 
the customary greeting. The soldiers 
looked down at the boy. “God keep 
you,” they replied. 
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LABOR: The A. F. of L. Admits Vertical Unions, 


Perennial Outcasts, Within Its Hallowed Precincts 


Vice President Matthew Woll last 
week plunked his heavy-set frame 
solidly on a platform before 500 dele- 
gates to the annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in San 
Francisco. For six days the former 
photo-engraver, who wears wing-tip 
collars and worries about the Com- 
munist menace, had wrestled with the 
resolutions committee, which he headed. 


From a paper he read a long reso- 
lution. Delegates cupped their ears. 
The committee, they heard, recom- 
mended that international union char- 
ters be issued to locals in the auto- 
mobile, cement, and aluminum indus- 
tries. At the news cheers and clapping 
echoed from the chaste Colonial walls 
of Polk Hall in the huge city audi- 
torium. 

Vice President Woll stood impassive. 
He knew that the resolution was the 
first crack in the armor of the ex- 





clusive craft unions which have domi- 
nated A. F. of L. 


Andrew Furuseth, wrinkled octo- 
genarian who heads the seamen’s union, 
wept as he approved the resolution. 
John L. Lewis and Charles P. Howard, 
presidents respectively of the miners’ 
and typographers’ unions, and leaders 
of the liberal forces in the committee, 
grinned happily. 

The resolution means that each of 
the three industries specified will have 
its own nation-wide union. Formerly 
all the big A. F. of L. internationals 
have been craft, or horizontal, unions. 
Machinists belonged to the machinists’ 
international, whether they worked in 
an electrical factory or a knitting mill. 
All the skilled trades, under similar 
organization, attained a powerful soli- 
darity throughout the nation. 

Unskilled workers found less benefit. 
Nation-wide organization by trades 
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John L. Lewis, Advocate of Vertical Unions for Organized Labor 
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could hardly profit the man who had 
no trade. Unskilled workers—in three 
industries at least—now look forwarj 
to joining their more skilled brothers 
as members of the same unions. 

Before the cheering had died down ip 
the convention hall machinists’ dele. 
gates were on their feet. Would union 
machinists’ working in cement or auto. 
mobile plants, they asked, have to give 
up their allegiance to the machinists’ 
international ? 

President William Green assured 
them they would not. True to the fed- 
eration’s tradition of compromise, he 
explained that union affiliations in such 
cases would be adjusted to the satis. 
faction of all. The stolid and conser. 
vative leader, who was re-elected at 
the closing session, has fought the 
move toward vertical or industrial un- 
ions. But he camouflaged his own de- 
feat and climbed on the bandwagon 
with a statement that the new unions 
would be “the future strength of the 
federation.” 


® On the day the American Federation 
of Labor convention adjourned, the Na- 
tional Longshoremen’s Board announced 
new working conditions for West Coast 
longshoremen. Seeking to compromise 
workers’ and employers’ demands, the 
board has worked steadily since July 
when the bloody dock strike was rag- 
ing in Pacific Coast ports. 

The 30-hour week, a provision fav- 
ored for all labor by the convention 
delegates, was part of the board’s de- 
cision. Wages were fixed at 95 cents 
an hour, 5 cents less than the men 
asked. Hiring halls, from which the 
men are dispatched to jobs, are to be 
jointly controlled by the union and em- 
ployers with adequate safeguards for 
each. The men sought exclusive control 
of the halls. 


* 
AGRICULTURE: The New Deal 
Strides Into Marginal Lands 


Soon after Franklin Roosevelt set 
his multi-wheeled recovery machinery 
whirring, he saw that certain cogs were 
pulling against others. The Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration was 
paying farmers to take good land out 
of cultivation, while the Public Works 
Administration was busy reclaiming 
other land. 

The President pondered this agricul- 
tural conflict. Then he hit on a plan 
much like one he had tried as Governor 
of New York. To offset the newly irri- 
gated land, the government would buy 
up farms which could not be cultivated 
profitably. Roosevelt lieutenants worked 
out a program to acquire 50,000,000 
acres of lean farm land—one-seventh of 
the total cultivated—and turn it into 
Indian reservations, national parks, and 
game reserves. Last January Public 
Works Administrator Ickes handed 
$25,000,000 to Relief Administrator 
Hopkins to start operations. 

The nation heard nothing more of the 
project—until last week. Then Mr. 
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Hopkins revealed to reporters that Fed- 
eral land buyers had been far from 
idle. For eight months government 
agents in small cars had been bounc- 
ing over muddy, backwoods roads. 
Quietly—almost secretly—they had ne- 
gotiated with impoverished farmers 
who were weary of trying to squeeze 
profits from worn-out soil. 

To date, said Mr. Hopkins, the gov- 
ernment had bought up 1,000,000 acres. 
(considerably more than the area of 
Rhode Island) at an average cost of 
$5 an acre. His organization, he ex- 
plained, was working secretly in order 
to thwart speculators, who might buy 
land and raise the price. He would not 
even say where the purchasing was 
being done, beyond that it was in the 
Southeast, the Far West, the Dakotas, 
and Montana. 

Some one asked where the farmers 
were going. 

“Two-thirds of the families who sell 
their farms to the government,” the 
Administrator answered, “have plans of 
their own about resettlement. They 
don’t want a thing from us—they sim- 
ply get up and go.” 

The others would have to be set up 
on Federal homestead projects or given 
relief loans to get new farms. “But,” 
he said, “most of those are already on 
relief rolls, because the land has busted 
em.” 


. 
LEGION: Miami Is the Setting 
For This Year’s Big Round-up 


Miami merchants, hotel keepers, and 
press agents perked up this week. In 
happy anticipation they watched the 
jaunty blue overseas caps of American 
Legionnaires bob along under Florida’s 
palm trees. Local business men licked 
their lips as this advance guard of 
Legion conventioners blew into town. 

To Miami’s residents the American 
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Advance Guard of American Legion Convention in Miami, With Model of A.E.F. “Box-Car Special” 


Legion convention represented a pre- 
season influx of 100,000 visitors, with 
$11,000,000 burning holes in their wal- 
lets. To most of the Legionnaires it 
meant a gay week of reunions, bathing 
beauty contests, parades, and gray- 
hound racing relieved by trips to local 
bars. But for Edward A. Hayes, lanky 
Midwest lawyer who gives up his post 
as national commander at the adjourn- 
ment of the convention, there were 
plenty of worries. 


Commander Hayes and the small 
executive group who speak for nearly 
1,000,000 voting war veterans and their 
1,000,000 voting womenfolk, concluded 
during the year that a too-persuasive 
Legion lobby may defeat its own pur- 
poses. Congress last March overrode 
Mr. Roosevelt’s veto and _ restored 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Announced that a steady rise in prices, with 
safeguards against violent fluctuations, is 
still an administration aim (see page 34). 

Ordered reduction from 40 to 36 hours in the 
cotton-garment industry work-week, ef- 
fective Dec. 1. Order was based on report 
of an impartial investigating committee. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Department of Agriculture announced aver- 
age wages for farm workers had reached 
the $l-a-day-plus-board level, 93 per cent 
of the pre-war figure. 

Attorney General Cummings said Depart- 
ment of Justice has no desire to “usurp 
the functions of State and local police,”’ 
but wishes to cooperate by working to 
solve crimes of an interstate nature. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

AAA revealed that partial returns from its 
poll of Midwestern farmers showed that 
171,459 voted for, and 102,459 against con- 
tinuation of the corn-hog curtailment pro- 


gram. 
NRA Counsel Richberg reported that no new 
NRA legal agency would be established; 
code~enforcement will be left in hands of 
Department of Justice and Federal Trade 
Commission. 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Oct. 11) 
WORRIES ck cod voc icccts tetesdvee $77,827,506.94 


Expenditures .......cseese0e% . $72,653,803.03 
MOS. cb oo oss das Kd Oded M5O8 $2,112,216,080.11 
Deficit, fiscal year..........+... $665,645,352.36 


Public debt ........-sseeeees $27,226,579,208.33 
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pensions to 29,000 veterans who had 
been dropped because their disabilities 
originated after their return to civilian 
life. The storm of public protest that 
followed this proof of the veteran 
lobby’s power made Legion chieftains 
wary. 

Leaders dreaded violent agitation for 
immediate payment of the bonus. They 
had discovered that the man-in-the- 
street was not their only critic. Only 
last week Cyrus Leroy Baldridge, 
soldier artist on the “Stars and 
Stripes” during the war and now 
doughty commander of the Willard 
Straight Legion Post in New York 
City had finally won his fight against 
Legion “gag-rule.” 

A year ago when Mr. ‘Baldridge’s 
post publicly opposed immediate bonus 
payment, it was dropped from the 
Legion. Legion rule forbade any post 
opposing the stand of the Legion’s 
national administration. But a few 
days ago the New York Court of Ap- 
peals upheld a lower court decision 
that such a rule was unconstitutional, 
and ordered reinstatement of the 
Willard Straight Post. In Philadelphia, 
the Wayne Post, which lost its building 
when it was similarly ousted, also seeks 
reinstatement through the courts. 

Commander Hayes and his inner 
councilors realized any suggestion of 
money-grabbing would be denounced as 
greed both within the Legion: and with- 
out. While first-comers crowded into 
ornate resort hotels and humbler board- 
ing houses, Legion authorities decided 
to forestall the large pro-bonus bloc of 
delegates. They planned to concentrate 
convention oratory on demands that 
wealth be ‘conscripted in wartime, 
eliminating munitions profiteers. 

Meanwhile trains and automobiles 
continued. to roll into the sunny, sandy 
city on Biscayne Bay. When - hotel 
beds gave out, weary Legionnaires 
piled into. Pullman. sleepers lined up on 
freight sidings. 
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Home: The Stoll Estate Eight Miles From Louisville, Ky. 


CRIME: Mrs. Stoll the Victim of 
A Kidnaper’s Daring Scheme 


A year ago Berry V. Stoll, young 
vice president of the Stoll Refining 
Co., built a brick house eight miles 
from Louisville, Ky. Along Lime Kiln 
Lane, private road in a settlement of 
fashionable estates, he drove his 25- 
year-old wife to their new home. From 
a hilltop the house looked out on fields 
and patches of woods. The Ohio River 
was just a short walk distant. The 
Stolls’ nearest neighbor was a quarter 
of a mile down the road. It was real 
country, they agreed. 

Last week Mrs.Stoll had a bad cold. 
From her bed she telephoned her doc- 
tor. Her temperature, she told him, 
was 103. The doctor advised staying 
in bed. The afternoon wore on. In 
another hour her husband would be 
home from the city. 

The doorbell rang. Mrs. Stoll could 
hear a man’s voice, talking to Mrs. 
Fowler Woolet, the Stolls’ cook and 
maid. Woolet, the handyman, was away 
for the afternoon. The only other per- 
son near the house was the Negro 
gardener. 

Mrs. Woolet hurried into the room. A 
man from the telephone company, she 
explained, wanted to look at the ex- 
tension telephone in the bedroom. Mrs. 
Stoll left the bed, slipped into a neg- 
ligee, and went into the little adjoining 
dressing room. Mrs. Woolet, after tell- 
ing the man to come on up, followed 
her mistress. 

A moment later the man threw open 
the door and crowded in after the two 
women. He looked, said Mrs. Woolet 
later, pasty-faced and like a fiend. He 
talked wildly. But he made it clear 


that he intended to kidnap Mrs. Stoll. 





Only when the intruder declared he 
would kill Mr. Stoll if he arrived home 
unexpectedly did Mrs. Stoll agree to 
go with him. 

“Let’s hurry,” she urged. 

The wild intruder grew more violent. 
He struck Mrs. Stoll in the face with 
a length of pipe. Finally he dragged 
her roughly from the house, bundled 
her into a black Ford sedan, and drove 
off. Before he left he tore the telephone 
loose from its wires and bound Mrs. 
Woolet to a chair and gagged her. 

Forty minutes later Mr. Stoll drove 
up to his front door. He was about to 
run upstairs to greet his wife when he 
saw Mrs. Woolet. He released her, and 
learned what had happened. 

He dashed out to phone the police. 
Then he came back, rushed upstairs, 
and found two sheets of foolscap, on 
which was a perfectly typed, carefully 
expressed ransom note. The kidnaper 
demanded $50,000 for Mrs. Stoll’s re- 
turn. The name of C. C. Stoll, her 
father-in-law and millionaire founder of 
the oil company, had been typed in the 
note as the intended victim. It was 
scratched out and Mrs. Stoll’s name 
written above. Parts of the letter 
showed the writer had an intimate 
knowledge of the elder Stoll’s business 
affairs. 

To the Stoll home rushed Mr. and 
Mrs. William Shallcross Speed, the vic- 
tim’s parents. Mr. Stoll’s father and 
brothers joined them. Police swarmed 
through the house. Later Federal 
agents arrived. Next day the husband 
banished all police from the estate, de- 
claring through newspapers that he 
woukl pay the ransom and ask no 
questions. ’ 


Haggard and unshaved, he stayed 
close to the telephone day after day, 
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hoping for a message from the ab- 
ductor. Clues popped up, were in- 
vestigated, and collapsed. The ransom 
money, $50,000 in small bills, was with- 
drawn from a Louisville bank. Accord- 
ing to rumor Mr. Stoll sent it to Nash- 
ville, but the kidnaper did not claim 
it there. 

Saturday he permitted the police to 
begin a search of the near-by country- 
side. Monday he was still waiting, dis- 
traught, at the telephone. 


ROOSEVELTS: President Names 
Hutchins New Chief of NLRB 


A typical “Arrow Collar” young man 
presented himself at the White House 
Monday. Passers-by took him for a 
college chum of one of the President's 
sons. They were very much mistaken. 
The good looking young fellow was 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of 
the University of Chicago. 


At 28 Mr. Hutchins was dean of the 
Yale Law School. At 30 he took his 
present post. Early this year he 
headed the Regional Labor Board in 
Chicago. His half-hour conference with 
the President prefaced further honors 
for the boy wonder. Mr. Roosevelt 
asked Mr. Hutchins to join the new 
NRA leadership. Mr. Hutchins ac- 
cepted. 


® When Leon Grant McBurney of San 
Pedro, Calif., died last December, rela- 
tives searching through his belongings 
found his will scrawled on newsprint 
paper in pencil. To each of his six 
children, McBurney had bequeathed 
only $1, “for reasons they all know.” 
To President Roosevelt and Joseph Sta- 
lin he left $1,000 each. 

Last week an enterprising Los An- 
geles reporter looked through Superior 
Court records to see what had happened 
to the President’s money. He found 
Mr. Roosevelt had assigned it to the 
McBurney children. 


@ When Mr. Roosevelt entered the White 
House his son James became a power in 
Massachusetts Democratic circles. His 
partisanship in factional disputes en- 
raged Senator David I. Walsh, whom 
he opposed. 

Last week the President’s eldest son 
held out a small olive branch to the 
veteran Senator, and incidentally styled 
himself spokesman for the administra- 
tion. 

“Speaking through me,” he told a 
Worcester audience, “the national ad- 
ministration and the President need and 
want David I. Walsh in the United 
States Senate.” 


® At her Monday press conference this 

week Mrs. Roosevelt surprised reporters 
by announcing she would break an- 
other precedent. She will make 4 
whirlwind tour of New York State as 
a campaign speaker. 

The First Lady’s ‘speeches will be 
made on behalf of an old friend, Car- 
oline O’Day, social : worker -arid~ Dem- 
ocratic candidate’for Congress. 

“I know it is unusual,” she said, “for 
anyone connected with the White House 
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to take an active part in Congressional 
campaigns. I am doing it because I 
have worked for many years under 
Mrs. O’Day.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s first speech will 
come next Thursday. To Mrs. O’Day 
the whirlwind tour sounded “marvel- 
ous.” To Miss Natalie F. Couch, her 
Republican opponent, it was “question- 
able.” 


POLITICS: Light on “Dear Jim” 
Farley’s Views on Patronage 


Last Sunday Robert Moses, serious, 
deep-eyed candidate for Governor on 
the New York Republican ticket, 
paused in his campaigning to meet re- 
porters. Without comment he handed 
them two letters—both nearly four 
years old. One began familiarly “Dear 
Bob,” the other “Dear Jim.” 

“My attitude, Bob,” said the first, 
“would be to appoint only Democrats 
to these laboring positions. The Demo- 
crats are in control of the State govern- 
ment... and we are not taking care 
of them, in my judgment, in a way that 
we should. I never yet saw a Repub- 
lican officeholder giving any consider- 
ation to a Democrat.” 

In his reply “Bob” emphatically dis- 
agreed with “Jim.” 

The “Bob” was Mr. Moses, then head- 
ing New York State’s park system, and 
administering it in a non-political 
fashion that offended “practical poli- 
ticians.” The “Jim” was James A. 
Farley, then building up political wis- 
dom against an unknown future, as 
New York State Democratic chairman. 
In the Governor’s Mansion at Albany 
was Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Since then Mr. Roosevelt has moved 





to the White House, where he promised 
that relief spending would be free 
from politics. He even decreed that 
men with administration posts would 
have to give up active party jobs. 
Nevertheless for twenty months Mr. 
Farley has clung to both the Post- 
master Generalship and the Democratic 
national chairmanship. He sees that 
good Democrats get good jobs. 

Led by National Chairman Henry P. 
Fletcher, Republicans have shouted 
against Mr. Farley’s two-gun position. 
They charge that Mr. Farley and other 
campaigners brazenly boast of Demo- 
cratic generosity with Federal funds. 

“If President Roosevelt does not 
know about it,” said Mr. Fletcher 
last week, “he ought to.” 

The “Dear Bob” letter fitted neatly 
into the Republican campaign argu- 
ment. Yet in the four years since 
“Jim” wrote “Bob,” Mr. Farley might 
have seen a nobler light. To find out, 
reporters rushed to show him the let- 
ters. The Postmaster General and 
Democratic national chairman smiled 
his broadest smile. 

“I have never been a hypocrite in 
public life,” he said. “And I have 
never been a hypocrite on any public 


question. The views I held in ’31 I 
hold today.” 

6 
ROCKEFELLER: J. D. Heeds 


Call of the Balmy Southland 


A two-car special train last week 
squealed to a stop in the Lakewood, N. 
J., freight station. The few persons in 
the yard saw a strange sight—one more 
likely to be witnessed at an Oriental 
bazaar than in a prosaic New Jersey 
freight siding. 


John D. Rockefeller Sr. Arrives at Ormond Beach, Fla., Bundled in His Winter Clothes 





A closed automobile drove into the 
station. Two bearers, coolie-fashion, 
carrying a rudely constructed sedan 
chair, hustled a withered old man to 
the train. He was bundled in Winter 
clothes. Amber-colored sun-glasses 
covered his eyes, and a cap with flaps 
his ears. The flaps were pulled down, 
partly concealing his face. 

Fifteen minutes the engineer waited, 
hand on throttle. A delivery truck 
dashed up to the train with a refriger- 
ator well-stocked with fresh viands. 

“Toot! Toot!” went the whistle, and 
John D. Rockefeller Sr., smiling fare- 
wells to the small group of witnesses, 
was off to pass the Winter in Florida. 

To his friends in particular and to 
the world at large the health of the 95- 
year-old oil king has of late been a sub- 
ject of conjecture. This year, contrary 
to custom, Mr. Rockefeller failed to 
play golf or attend church. Nor was he 
able to leave Lakewood for his usual 
Summer sojourn at Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Last week, however, his associates 
stoutly denied that he was anything but 
fiddle-fit. All close to the multimillion- 
aire felt that his doughty will would 
see him through the Winter under mild 
Southern skies. Friends, relatives, and 
a retinue of eighteen servants accom- 
panied America’s most famous philan- 
thropist. 

When the private car pulled into Or- 
mond Beach, Fla., a cheering crowd was 
on hand to welcome “neighbor John.” 
It found him in better health than on 
his last visit, when, recovering from 
influenza, he arrived on a stretcher. The 
aged financier was carried from the 
train in a chair, and stood against his 
waiting limousine as photographers 
snapped his picture. Then he was 
whisked to the Casements, his unim- 
posing wooden residence. 
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SP AIN: General Strike F ails; Left-Wing Rebels 
Are Brought Out of Hiding and Thrown Into Jail 


Don Francisco Largo Caballero, the 
Spanish Lenin who staged a revolution 
to save the Socialist features of the 
republic, moved into no Kremlin palace 
last week. Instead, the former plaster- 
er went to jail in Madrid. 

The two-week-old revolt had cost 
more than 500 lives. Nearly 2,000 were 
wounded. Senor Caballero called the 
general strike which precipitated the 
uprising when three members of Jose 
Maria Gil Robles’s conservative Popu- 
lar Action party received Cabinet port- 
folios. 

Ringleaders who had preached Cata- 
lonian secession were also appre- 
hended. In Barcelona, a cup of coffee 
on a table near a cupboard revealed to 
police the hiding place of former Pre- 
mier Manuel Azana. Temporarily im- 
prisoned in a warship off Barcelona, he 
wired Madrid requesting that the “usu- 
al courtesies” be shown him as a 
Deputy. Authorities planned to bring 
him, Luis Companys, and other con- 
spirators for an independent Catalonia 
before the Tribunal of Constitutional 
Guarantees rather than a court martial. 

Of Left-Wing leaders only former 
Minister Indalecio Prieto remained at 
large. Senor Prieto, an old hand at 
hiding, once secreted himself in a stone 
jug and escaped former King Alfonso’s 
soldiers. 

The general strike collapsed as work- 
ers throughout Spain trickled back to 
their jobs. Deputies trooped into the 
Palace of the Cortes past armed soldiers 
and police who flanked the bronze lions 
on guard at the doors. The red plush 
benches on the Left stood empty. Depu- 
ties on the Right joined with the Center 
to give Premier Alejandro Lerroux an 
ovation. Monarchists, with Latin ebul- 
lience, cheered the republic. Shouting 


“vivas” for the army which had put 
down the revolution the Deputies then 
adjourned. 

In the old northwest province of As- 
turias, however, rebels fought on. 
Troops, hampered by innumerable trees, 
nails, and bits of glass scattered in the 
roads, could only progress at a snail’s 
pace. As the soldiers advanced guerrillas 
sniped until out of ammunition, then 
escaped to the grimy hills of the coal 
country. Army flyers dropped more 
than 300 bombs on workers in fortified 
mines, and blew up a train carrying 
rebel reinforcements. 

Then they showered down leaflets 
telling the miners that the revolution 
had failed. 


GERMANY: Some Sabers Flash 


In Protestant-Nazi_ Conflict 

One evening last week, excited 
Protestants filled every cranny of the 
Church of St. Matthew, which squats 
like a huge pill-box in the heart of 
Munich. They were there to protest the 
arrest of Bishop Hans Meiser of Ba- 
varia. That day the Nazi Reich Bishop, 
Ludwig Mueller, had suspended their 
beloved pastor and placed guards 
around his palace. 

The congregation, filling the nave, 
stood silently waiting for the service to 
begin. Candles burned on the altar, 
lighting the two fat porcelain angels 
on the canopy above. Suddenly there 
was a stir, and Bishop Meiser appeared. 
He had eluded his guards, borrowed an 
automobile, and hurried to the church. 
Mounting the pulpit, the stocky, gray- 
haired cleric proclaimed that Bavarian 
Protestants would never submit to the 
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Ex-Premier Azana (on Rear of Bus,): When Discovered 
and Arrested, He Asked for the “Usual Courtesies” 


autocratic rule of Hitler’s Reich Bishop. 
After the service, crowds following the 
Bishop back to his palace shouted ‘Hejj 
Meiser! Down with Mueller!” Another 
group blocked the Karlsplatz outside 
the church and defiantly bellowed 
hymns. Mounted police charged with 
sabers, slashing one demonstrator. 

The next night outraged Protestants 
again appeared at the palace. Jeering 
at the Black Guards and secret police, 
they surged into the courtyard. For an 
instant Bishop Meiser appeared in a 
lighted window on the third floor. 
Hands dragged him back. Next the 
Bishop’s wife came to the window. 
“For the Bishop’s sake” she begged 
them to disperse. The crowd then 
marched to the Briennerstrasse, pausing 
at Hitler’s Brown House to spit on the 
pavement and denounce the dictator. 

South German pastors backed Bish- 
op Meiser’s cause unanimously. Sunday 
the Nazi commissioner for the new 
Diocese of Franconia could not find a 
congregation willing to hear him 
preach. Throughout the Reich, 16,000 
pastors read a manifesto assailing 
Nazi methods. With hands raised to 
Heaven, they denounced the Reich Bish- 
op and his assistant, Dr. August Jaeger. 
“Through them,” they cried, “Satan 
does his work.” Monday Bishop Meiser’s 
guards were removed. 


AFGHANISTAN: World Learns of 
Shahzada Ahmad Shah Khan 


News travels slowly from the remote 
mountain-bordered kingdom of Afghan- 
istan, north of India. Only last week 
the world learned that on Sept. 24 the 
dusky Queen bore a son and heir to 
King Zahir Shah, her 20-year-old cousin 
and husband. 

For a month she had been confined 
to her own wing in the long, low Sum- 
mer palace at Paghman, near Kabul. 
Ladies in waiting waved fans to keep 
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the expectant mother cool during the 
intense heat, which lasts from May to 
November. Royal midwives supervised 
her diet. In the garden-courtyard 
waited her female guard of stalwart 
Amazons in ill-fitting gray homespun 
uniforms. 

When the Queen’s time came, Af- 
ghans beat on drums and fired rifles in 
the air to ward off evil spirits. Official 
guns boomed the announcement of the 
pirth of a boy. 

Bonfires burned throughout the land. 
Crude fireworks spluttered in villages. 
Courtiers distributed gold, wheat, and 
parley among the poor. The small 
brown baby was named Shahzada Ah- 
mad Shah Khan. 

Behind their black veils, red-panta- 
looned women regretted that the Crown 
Prince was born on Monday. In Af- 
ghanistan, Friday babies are luckiest. 


e 
Cocos ISLAND: Lost Treasure 
Stirs an International Feud 


“The shares,” the prospectus of 
Treasure Recovery, Ltd., warned in- 
vestors, ‘must be regarded as definitely 
speculative.” 

Last week Britons who had hazarded 
$375,000 at $1.25 a share on the ven- 
ture uttered groans. Treasure Recov- 
ery’'s search for buried treasure on 
Cocos Island, a green dot in the sap- 
phire Pacific off Costa Rica, had landed 
the company in an international mess. 

Twenty men had disembarked on the 
island from the company’s Queen of 
Scots, a 239-ton, white steam yacht 
loaned by the sporting Anthony J. 
Drexel Jr. of Philadelphia for a third 
interest in the loot. Patriotic Britons 
strung up the Union Jack. The rest of 
the expedition steamed south to Chris- 
tobal, C. Z., to bury Chief Engineer G. 
A. Jones, dead at sea of apoplexy. 

Unfortunately the gold seekers had 
not consulted officials of Costa Rica, 
which claims the island. When he heard 
of the landing, Raul Gurdian, eagle- 
beaked Foreign Minister, protested that 
the expedition was illegal. Two launches 
loaded with armed police put out from 
Costa Rica to seize and deport the dig- 
gers, 

Correspondents in the Canal Zone 
rushed the news to Comdr. F. A. Wors- 
ley, leader of the treasure hunt. The 
onetime Antarctic explorer adjusted 
his monocle and glared. “It’s up to 
Costa Rica to prove her claim,” he 
said. “We are not claiming the island, 
but we do claim the right to work un- 
hampered by Costa Rica or any other 
power.” Later, however, he apologized 
by cable to President Ricardo Jimenez 
Oreamuno of Costa Rica for his “ex- 
pedition’s misunderstanding.” 

The United States also threatened to 
make trouble. Dr. J. D. Odom, a Canal 
Zone immigration officer who has dealt 
with many stranded treasure seekers, 
announced he would not clear the Queen 
of Scots from Christobal until the ex- 
pedition guaranteed funds for the re- 
turn of the treasure hunters to their 
home ports. 

Dark holes in the lush tropical hills 
of Cocos testify that other adventurers 
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have dug for her buried gold. Some- 
where Capt. Edward Davis, a pirate 
who raided the Spanish Main in the 
seventeenth century, salted down some 
of his spoils. Later one Benito Bonito 
added to the hoard. In 1821, Bonito 
met a Scottish Captain named Thomp- 
son who had seized a large treasure 
which Peruvians had put aboard his 
ship for safe keeping. With this gold 
and silver bullion, arms and jewels, 
and two golden Madonnas, “Bonito of 
the Bloody Sword” and the Scotsman 
sailed for Cocos. They dumped the loot 
deep in a cave and sealed it up with a 
lever-controlled rock. Captain Thomp- 
son, like most story-book hoarders, 
died in poverty many years later, but 
not before he drew a chart to plague 
posterity. 

Treasure Recovery, Ltd., is the tenth 
Cocos expedition organized in the last 
25 years. Undaunted by its troubles, 
still another treasure hunter last week 
entered the lists. D. B. McVicar, a 58- 
year-old Scot, announced in New Zea- 
land he will sail next May for Cocos 
Island. 

e 


LATVIA: Primate, Witness in 
Church Fund Case, Murdered 


Before murder entered his home, no 
citizen of Riga cut a more impressive 
figure than Archbishop Janis Pommer, 
Greek Orthodox Primate of Latvia. 
When the prelate, 58, strolled down the 
broad streets toward his multi-domed 
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In the Lush Tropical Hills of Cocos Island, Where a Hunt 


for Buried Treasure Provoked an International Dispute 


cathedral he resembled a prophet of 
old. A cord-bound purple robe ennobled 
his powerful frame. Long blond hair 
swept to his shoulders, and a tawny 
beard covered his huge chest. His blue- 
gray eyes beamed on adoring young- 
sters who invariably dogged his heels. 

All Riga either loved or hated the 
Archbishop, for he was a hot-blooded 
man with violent opinions. In recent 
years he warred on corrupt priests, 
whom he considered thieving scoun- 
drels. Last week, after a long fight, 
he expected to bring them to justice. 

A few hours before he was to take 
the stand in a case involving embezzle- 
ment of church funds, fire broke out in 
his red sandstone and timber house. 
Firemen at Forest Park, near Lake 
Kish, burst into the suburban villa. 
They found the prelate’s charred body 
in a storeroom under a bundle of straw 
and three wooden doors. His torn pur- 
ple robe lay on a bench. 

The wrecked room indicated he suc- 
cumbed only after a terrific struggle. 
His slayers had stolen valuable icons 
and documents bearing on the trial. 

At first police suspected Communists. 
Archbishop Pommer had opposed Bol- 
sheviki in his native Russia until he 
became head of the Latvian church in 
1921. As a member of the Saeima 
(Parliament) since 1925 he campaigned 
against Red propaganda. Later, inves- 
tigators absolved oft-maligned Com- 
munists. The killers, they declared, 
were members of the Archbishop’s own 
church, 
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BRITAIN: Backstairs Cossips 
Study the Royal Wedding List 


Privileged gossips, who can loiter on 
the back stairs of palaces, last week 
revealed a spicy tidbit overheard in 
Buckingham. Dowager Queen Marie 
of Rumania, “mother-in-law of the 
Balkans,” called on King George to 
get him (as a cordial relative) to 
invite her son, King Carol, to the com- 
ing wedding of Prince George and 
Princess Marina of Greece. 

King George faced a knotty problem. 
Blood relationship drew him two ways. 
The intricacies of his family ties are 
more than the average lay mind can 
grasp. 

Through his father, King Edward 
VII, King George is a first cousin of 
Queen Marie and a first cousin once 
removed of King Carol. But the Brit- 
ish monarch, through his mother Queen 
Alexandra, a Danish princess, is also 
the first cousin once removed of 
Princess Helen of Greece, who divorced 
King Carol because of his scandalous 
liaison with Magda Lupescu. 

Moreover, Princess Helen is a first 
cousin of the bride-to-be, Princess 
Marina, and a second cousin of the 
groom, Prince George, who is the 
second cousin of King Carol. 

According to backstairs listeners, 
Queen Marie wept copiously when 
begging King George for the wedding 
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invitation. She hoped it might lead to 
a reconciliation between her son and 
Princess Helen. King George is said 
to have finally refused, calling Carol 
a disgrace to the family. 

As a prelude to the coming nuptials, 
Prince George received the English 
title of Duke of Kent, last held by his 
great-great-grandfather, Queen Vic- 
toria’s father, a brother of George IV. 
At the same time, as Earl of St. 
Andrews and Baron Downpatrick, he 
became a peer of Scotland and Ireland. 
All the titles are honorary, and net the 
new peer no estates, castles, or income. 


U.S.S.R.: Stalin Airs His Views 
On Mr. Roosevelt’s New Deal 


A  barrel-chested, mustached man 
who looks like a mature Cupid last 
July marched into the office of Joseph 
Stalin on the sixth floor of the Krem- 
lin. H. G. Wells found himself in a 
room about 60 by 20, simply furnished 
with a red, baize-covered table, a few 
chairs, and a desk. On the wall hung 
pictures of Lenin, Karl Marx, and 
Friedrich Engels, Marx’s friend and 
collaborator. 

The boss of the Soviet Union rose to 
greet the British author. Thereafter 
they talked for three hours while a 
stenographer took notes. For more 
than two months the burden of their 






























































conversation remained a deep secret. 
Only last week did Comrade Stalin 
authorize publication. 

The notes show that author ang 
statesman argued about America’s New 
Deal. “It is my conviction,”  saiq 
Stalin, “that a planned economy is im. 
possible under conditions of capital. 
ism. ... I do not belittle the persona] 
qualities of President Roosevelt, his 
initiative, courage, and decisiveness. 

“But as soon as he proceeds to under- 
take anything seriously threatening the 
foundations of capitalism he will suffer 
utter defeat. If President Roosevelt 
should actually try to satisfy the inter. 
ests of the proletarian class at the 
expense of the capitalists, the latter 
will put another President in his place.” 

Capitalistic society, he declared, is 
“fundamentally divided” into two 
classes—exploiters and exploited. “Any 
effort to reconcile their interests is im- 
possible.” 

Mr. Wells, who had talked with 
President Roosevelt at the White House 
two months before going to Russia, 
disagreed. “It seems to me, Mr. Stalin, 
I am more Left than you,” he said. “I 
believe the old system is nearer an end 
than you think.” 

But the liberal Briton failed to con- 
vince the heavy-handed Russian. “The 
Communists cannot count upon the old 
world’s voluntarily departing from the 
stage,” said Comrade Stalin stubbornly. 
“They see the old system violently de- 
fending itself. That is why the Com- 
munists say to the working class: 
‘Answer violence with violence!’ ” 


HUNGARY: 1,200 Miners Stage 
A Grim to-the-Death Sirike 


From the black mouth of the Danube 
Steam Naviagion Co.’s coal mine at 
Pecs in southern Hungary last week 
issued a somber ultimatum: “We are 
determined to die.” 

Deep within the earth this stern de- 
cision was made by 1,200 striking min- 
ers. They determined to commit whol!e- 
sale suicide after their employers re- 
fused to raise their daily pay to 58 
cents a day, a 75 per cent boost. For 
years their poverty has kept them on 4 
starvation diet of potato soup, with 
meat only once a week. For three days 
they stayed underground, without light, 
water, or food. 

Anguished women who tried to join 
their menfolk in the mine were fought 
off by soldiers and company officials. 
Five trade unionists sent below by 
Premier Julius Goemboes were held as 
hostages. Janos Esztergalyos, a Demo- 
cratic Socialist Deputy, went down and 
reported that miners had chained 
crazed companions to posts to prevent 
their suicide. Others, tortured by thirst 
and the lack of air, howled like ani- 
mals. 

On the fourth day, 44 skeleton-thin 
strikers, some of them mad, staggered 
out of the pit-head. Hungarians 4 
over the country protested to Budapest. 
At last on Monday, the company sur- 
rendered. They sent down to the des- 
perate men an offer of a raise and a $3 
bonus. 
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AIR DERBY: World’s Aviators, Wings Preened, 


Line Up for Start of the Human Race’s Biggest Race 


This Saturday 26 of the world’s 
finest planes taxi up to the starting line 
on Mildenhall Field, the Royal Air 
Force’s gleaming new airport 60 miles 
north of London. Around the ships, like 
mothers before a baby parade, buzz the 
world’s best mechanics. At the con- 
trols are the world’s finest pilots. 

Above the motor roar of chubby lit- 
tle Gee Bees, gigantic Fokkers, trim 
Boeings, speedy de Havilands and 
flowing Douglases rise shouts of fare- 
well: British “Cheerios,” American “So 
Longs,” French “A Bientots.” The 
starting signal flashes, and the longest, 
richest, most spectacular, most difficult 
race in all aviation history is on. 

For the winner $50,000 and a $2,500 
gold cup wait at Essendon Racetrack— 
Australia’s Churchill Downs. For the 
losers small gold medallions will com- 
pensate for fighting death over Swit- 
zerland’s frost-topped mountains, Per- 
sia’s scorching deserts, India’s steam- 
ing jungles, and the Timor Sea’s shark- 
infested waters. Lloyd’s, Britain’s fa- 
mous insurance firm which is always 
practical in such matters, concedes the 
flyers only one chance in twelve of 
being able to cover the 12,458-mile 
course. 

The long race is the idea of Sir 
MacPherson Robertson, Australia’s 74- 
year-old sportsman (hobbies: croquet 
and bag punching). His “Old Gold 
Chocolates” signs, plastered over the 
Australian continent, tell the story of 
his wealth. A hazardous air derby ap- 
pealed to his sporting instincts. He 
calculated resultant publicity would 
boom bonbon sales. Beyond these con- 
siderations he thought the race a fit- 
ting anniversary salute to Edward and 
Francis Henty, the hardy British whale- 
and-sheep men who founded Victoria 
just 100 years ago. 

Aircraft manufacturers’ eyes shone. 
They cared little for the brothers Hen- 
ty, or Old Gold Chocolates, but they 
spotted limitless commercial possibili- 
ties in the London-Melbourne test. Each 
plane-maker knew that victory would 
give him the world’s best sales argu- 
ment in the competitive markets of 
1 America, China, India, and Can- 
ada. 

Originally more than 64 hopeful fly- 
ers said they would enter. The world 
recalled the disastrous Dole race to 
Hawaii in 1927, in which many un- 
qualified flyers took part. Trying to 
capture a $25,000 prize in that event, 
three men died preening planes before 
the start; six men and one woman died 
in the race, 

But the London-Melbourne race was 
not to be a repetition of the fatal Dole. 
Expense barred many reckless young- 


Sters. Entrance fees were $250; §aso- _ 


line €n route costs 60 cents a gallon 
(a big motor burns 60 gallons an hour), 
and visas for fifteen countries boosted 


the total. Another financial stumbling 
block was the expense of shipping 
plane, pilot, and navigator to London. 
Insurance on $50,000 planes costs $8,750 
and the planes themselves cost from 
$25,000 to $85,000. Estimates on the 
cost of the race ranged up to $15,000 
for each entrant. 

Plane trouble eliminated other pilots, 
notably Wiley Post, who damaged his 
Winnie Mae in Chicago stratosphere 
flights two months ago so badly that he 
was unable to have it repaired in time. 
Death removed the speed flyers Doug- 
las Davis and Jimmy Wedell, and 
Frances Marsalis, co-holder with Helen 
Richey of the women’s refueling en- 
durance record. 

For those who remain, there are com- 
paratively few bothersome restrictions. 
They must carry three days’ food and 
water, smoke signals, life preservers, 
and certificates of their plane’s air- 
worthiness. They must check in at five 
control points. 


THE Route: The first control spot is 
Baghdad, 2,551 miles out of London. 
(see map page 18). Cautious pilots 
planned to shoot down to Marseilles, 
then skip along the Mediterranean 
shore. Hardier souls decided to skim 
straight over Belgium, Germany, Aus- 
tralia, Hungary, the treacherous moun- 
tains of the Balkans, the Black Sea, 
and Turkey—thus saving 321 miles. 
When flyers sight the golden domes of 
the Khadiman in Baghdad, they will 
know their longest, but not their hard- 
est jump is behind them. 

The next control spot, 2,301 miles 
farther on, is Allahabad in northern 
India at the junction of the Ganges and 
Jumna Rivers. On this leg pilots must 
watch high-flying vultures that might 
smash their propellers. They must also 
take care not to land in wild-animal- 
infested jungles or wild-man-infested 
Afghanistan. 

From Allahabad, pilots must be 
ready for even greater danger. The 
next jump—2,220 miles to Singapore— 
is the worst air path in the world. 
Over the Bay of Bengal pilots face a 
water hop almost as long as the 1,936 
miles of the Newfoundland-Ireland 
North Atlantic crossing. Over the bay 
rage wild winds. Ashore on the Malay 
Peninsula roam wild animals. Even Im- 
perial Airways pilots who make this 
run weekly (with many route stops) 
thank their stars when they sight 
Johore Causeway. They know then that 
Singapore—City of the Lion—is near at 
hand. 

Next stride carries the racers 2,083 
miles to the tiny airport at Darwin on 
Australia’s north coast. On this run 
pilots pass over Borneo, the Java Sea, 
and hungry sharks wallowing in the 
Timor Sea. 

After Darwin remains only a 1,384- 
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mile jaunt to Charleville in mid-Aus- 
tralia, then a 786-mile hop to Mel- 
bourne. Even on these legs everything 
is not pie in the sky. Pilots must be 
sure that their tired fingers are stick- 
sensitive. For cock-eye bobs (whirls of 
dry desert air) and willy-willies (trop- 
ical hurricanes) are apt to yank their 
planes out of the air even when Bulla 
Road, which skirts Melbourne’s airfield, 
is in sight. 


Tae Men: The men and women who 
dare this trip in ships of duralumin, 
silk, and wood must be daring, clever, 
and fit. Few are the entrants not al- 
ready rich in flying renown. 

World-famous names dotted the en- 
try list. 

Amy and Jim Mollison: England’s 
two darlings, who flew a royal road to 
romance, well know the hazards of an 
Australia flight. Jaunty Amy Johnson 
flew a second-hand plane to Australia 
and fame in 1930. Next year smiling 
Captain Jim set a new record of 8 days, 
20 hours from “down under” to London. 
The following year they were married. 

For transportation in the present 
race they have risked their all in one 
of de Haviland’s new Comet mystery 
ships. With characteristic British taci- 
turnity de Haviland officials refused to 
tell Comet purchasers what their pigs- 
in-pokes looked like and how they 
would perform. Flyers who wanted the 
low-winged monoplanes knew only that 
the ships had two motors, would seat 
two, and “would fly in excess of 200 
miles an hour.’”’ The price was $25,000 
and buyers had to pay $5,000 down. A 
few more details were available last 
week. The three Comets built to date 
—all are entered in the race—have two 
230-horsepower gypsy motors and a 
2,500-mile fuel range. 

Turner and Pangborn: This famous 
pair, with Reeder Nichols, one of Pan 
American Airways’ ace radio operators, 
are manning United Aircraft and 
Transport’s Boeing 247-D. Col. Roscoe 
Turner, dapper, spike-mustached holder 
of both transcontinental records, has 
the pilot’s seat. Co-pilot and navigator 
is Clyde Pangborn (Japan-United 
States. non-stop, 1931). 

Their plane is one of the world’s 
swiftest and most dependable ships. 
Similar Boeings have whisked pas- 
sengers millions of miles over United’s 
cobweb of United States air lanes. Its 
entry was made when United officials 
learned that their biggest competitor, 
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Broken Line Shows Route of the Big Race From London to Melbourne, 


With Five Control Points en Route. 


Transcontinental and Western Air, 
Inc., was to have one of its Douglas 
luxury liners on hand. 

Hurriedly they started priming a 
stock Boeing. Little streamline features 
and a new tri-bladed multiple-pitch 
propeller were added. Reduction gears 
were put on the motor. Then with its 
race crew at the controls, the Boeing 
zoomed up and down the Pacific Coast 
on test runs. Over the 1,100 miles be- 
tween Seattle and Los Angeles it aver- 
aged 204 miles an hour. 

Capt. Roene D. Parmentier: Among 
KLM’s (Royal Dutch Airlines) fa- 
mous pilots is Capt. Roene D. Parmen- 
tier. Much of the Melbourne run will 
be routine work for him. It is his 
regular job to whisk rich Amsterdam 
merchants and traders out to Batavia, 
Java. Continental legend says he knows 
every grain of desert sand, every blade 
of plains grass over this section of the 
route (more than two-thirds of the 
London-Melbourne total). 

He pins his hopes on a sleek, fast 
Douglas plane which can cruise at 
about 200 miles per hour (see cover). 
KLM’s entry of this Douglas saved 
TWA/’s fast-flying vice president, Jack 
Frye, from the necessity of competing. 
Why enter two Douglases? If the 
Dutch win, TWA planes will get ample 
publicity. 

Wright and Polando: One of the 
race’s most threatening dark horses is 
John Polando (New York-Istanbul dis- 
tance record, 1931). With him in a 
trim, light blue Lambert Monocoupe, 
supposed to do about 225 miles an 





Solid Line Is for Handicap Race 


hour, will be Jack Wright. Lacking the 
strong commercial or governmental 
backing possessed by most other pilots, 
this team has only Lynn, Mass., shoe 
manufacturers behind them. 


Capt. James Fitzmaurice: Like the 
loyal South of Irelander he is, dashing 
Capt. James Fitzmaurice (Dublin- 
Greely Island flight, 1928) took a slap 
at the British when he picked his plane. 
Instead of buying a British de Havi- 
land, Napier, or Siddley, he shopped in 
the United States and bought a 230- 
mile-an-hour Bellanca monoplane. As 
tribute to his backers, the Irish Hos- 
pitals’ Trust, Ltd., the former head of 
the Free State Air Force named his 
plane the “Irish Swoop.” 

Jacqueline Cochrane: The race’s most 
arresting entry is pretty, 25-year-old 
Jacqueline Cochrane. The former nurse, 
model and beauty parlor worker has 
been flying for two years. She has had 
bad luck. 

Her first tough break came when her 
representative, George W. Just, started 
for Baghdad last August with $1,800 
to establish a fueling base. Paris coD- 
fidence men got the $1,800. The next 
misfortune occurred a fortnight ago 12 
New Jersey, where Miss Cochrane 
cracked up her fast little Northrup 
Gamma beyond repair. 

Undiscouraged by these two inci- 
dents, Mabel Walker Willebrandt, As- 
sistant Attorney General in the Cool- 
idge administration and Miss Coch- 
rane’s backer, footed the bill for 
another plane. 
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The pilot for Miss Cochrane’s Q. E. 
p. (Quod Erat Demonstrandum— 
“which was to be demonstrated’”’) is 
Wesley Smith, a wartime flyer who be- 
tween 1919 and 1927 logged 500,000 
miles. 

Pond and Penny: Two months ago 
Capt. George Pond (New York-Moy, 
Irish Free State, last May) crashed his 
race entry in Wales. Frantically he 
cast about for a new plane. Luckily 
he met Warren G. Penny, Australia’s 
flying radio announcer, who was look- 
ing for a partner. 

Immediately the pair sailed on the 
President Roosevelt for the United 
States to pick up tall and handsome 
Mr. Penny’s low-wing Vultee mono- 
plane. Last Saturday they arrived in 
New York and started making plans to 
get to London. The energetic pair were 
prepared to hop the Atlantic, rest a 
couple of days at Mildenhall, then fly 
on to Australia in “the fastest thing in 
the race.” 

Other race entries included: Captains 
Moliniere and Coniglion of France in a 
Bleriot monoplane; S. V. D. L. Astee 
and G. J. Geysendorfer of Holland fly- 
ing a Pander plane with Germany’s 
famous airwoman, Thea Raache, as a 
passenger; J. D. Hewett and C. E. Kay 
of New Zealand in a de Haviland 
Dragon. 


Deraits: The fastest time yet made 
on the England-Australia run is the 
record set by Charles P. T. (Unlucky) 
Ulm, who last year went out in 6 
days 17 hours. London’s press predicts 
the derby’s racing time will be in the 
neighborhood of four days. But Col. 
Roscoe Turner smiles, points up his wax 
mustache, adjusts his gaudy blue tunic, 
and says he will make it in two days 
and a half. 

Besides the $50,000 free-for-all speed 
event (second prize $7,500; third: $2,- 
500), Sir MacPherson Robertson has 
posted prizes for a second London-Mel- 
bourne race starting at the same time. 
Far less spectacular than the main 
event, it is a handicap race for stand- 
ard commercial planes. Entries deduct 
their handicap time and time spent on 
the ground. The plane with the small- 
est remainder wins $10,000; the next 
$5,000. 


Aviation’s 


F.A.L: Official Body 


Awards Honors, Maps Policies 


The United States definitely leads the 
world in commercial aviation. American 
planes fly from 40 to 50 miles faster 
than European planes and more than 
twice as many miles. Last year over 
27,451 miles of scheduled routes Ameri- 
can planes carried more than 500,000 
Passengers, 1,800,000 pounds of express, 
and 7,600,000 pounds .of. mail. 

_ With these figures in mind it was 
little wonder that the 29-year-old Fed- 
eration Aeronautique Internationale at 
last shifted the locale of its annual 
meeting from Europe to the. United 
States.” Into Washington last week by 


plane and train poured the flying men 
of 21 nations. 


Most famous of the visitors was a 
former electrician who built his own 
plane in 1909 and flew the English 
Channel to win the London Daily Mail 
prize. He was white haired, 62-year- 
old Louis Bleriot. From Italy came 
Warrant Officer Francesco Agello who 
in April of last year roared to a new 
world seaplane record of 423 miles an 
hour. From France came Paul Tissan- 
dier who held the 34-mile-an-hour 
speed record 25 years ago. Rumania 
sent Prince Georges Bibesco, former 
head of its air force and president of 
F.A.I. 

When news of the death of King 
Alexander and Louis Barthou reached 
Washington, social functions for the 
aviators at the White House and vari- 
ous embassies were canceled. 

Into eight army and navy planes the 
aviators piled for a flying visit to Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., to pay tribute to the 
Wright brothers. Mme. Bleriot dropped 
a wreath at the base of the 60-foot 
shaft on Kill Devil Hill that marks the 
spot of the memorable flight. M. 
Bleriot remained in the Mayflower Ho- 
tel in Washington. A bad heart long 
ago grounded France’s pioneer pilot 
and her biggest plane manufacturer. 

Back in Washington, they gathered 
in the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. The federation’s gold 
medal, previously awarded to only one 
American, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
was presented to Wiley Post for his 
solo flight around the world. Absent 
on a hunting trip in Alaska, Post re- 
ceived his medal through a proxy, ex- 
Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecticut, 








president of the National Aeronautic 
Association. 

Six medals annually awarded through 
a bequest of Count de la Vauex, dead 
flyer who was a former president of 
the federation, were then passed out by 
Prince Bibesco. The single gold medal 
went to Italo Balbo for leading Italy’s 
mass flight from Rome to Chicago and 
return. Silver medals went to Maurice 
Rossi and Paul Codos for their New 
York-Syria flight, to Francesco Agello 
for his speed flying, and to Major 
Chester L. Fordney and Lt. Comdr. 
Thomas G. W. Settle for their strato- 
sphere flight last November. 

Then the aviators got down to policy 
questions. The F.A.I., the world’s 
official hall of records and arbiter in 
all aviation contests, decided on the 
following: 


® That to win a speed record a fiyer 
must go at least eight kilometers an 
hour (4.97 miles) faster than the ex- 
isting record. 


® That the International Red Cross 
should sponsor a flying ambulance 
service. 


@ That Ireland must furnish detailed 
flying information before being ad- 
mitted to the federation, that Bulgaria’s 
request for membership should be 
granted, and that Russia must agree to 
a wide investigation before admission. 


® That other countries follow Cuba’s 
example and allow tourists in their own 
planes six months’ free entry. 


® That Prince Bibesco should be F.A.I. 
president for another year. 


" WIDE WORLD 


The Federation Aeronautique Internationale Presents Honors in Wash- 
ington: (Left to Right) Prince Bibesco, Hiram Bingham, Louis Bleriot 
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MIRABAI: Miss Madeleine Slade, 
Who Saw the Light of India 


Were an Astor or a Vanderbilt sud- 
denly to decide he was out of place 
in Western civilization and give up 
society for a Tibetan monastery, the 
world might think him raving mad. 
That is what Britain thought of Made- 
leine Slade when she moved from Lon- 
don’s merry Mayfair to live the spar- 
tan life in India as Mahatma Gandhi’s 
disciple. 

Yet to the tall, self-possessed woman, 
who last week arrived in America for 
a fortnight of lecturing, the migra- 
tion seemed perfectly logical. Duty 
called her. In the midst of London’s 
gayety she found she believed in the 
Mahatma’s cause and the only thing 
to do was to go and join it. : 

Her Oriental sojourn has had its ef- 
fect. Though her hands are still white 
and well cared for, her face is now 
tanned and coarsened by the Indian 
sun and wind. She has shaved away 
the masses of black hair that once 
framed interesting high cheekbones, an 
aristocratic angular nose, and heavy 
black brows over dark brown eyes. 

She is not ashamed of having given 
up Parisian styles. She speaks proud- 
ly of her white, sack-like, sleeveless 
robe, her gray-violet homespun shawl, 
and the sari that covers her bald head. 
All are of her own spinning. When 
she walks outdoors she hooks her toes 
through the straps of flat sandals. In- 
doors she patters about on slender feet 
even whiter than her hands. 

Her name is Mira, a title given her 
by Gandhi in memory of an Indian 
Princess who forsook luxury to do 
good works among the poor and write 
hymns. She is called Mirabai (Lady 
Mira) and Mirabehn (Sister Mira) by 
low-caste Indians among whom she 
lives. British aristocrats whom she 
abandoned sometimes call her “that 
Madeleine Slade.” But for Mirabai, 
Madeleine Slade no longer exists. 

Mirabai doesn’t like to talk of her 
life as the fashionable daughter of the 
late Admiral Sir Edmond John Warre 
Slade, once Commander-in-Chief of the 
British East Indies Squadron and later 
vice chairman of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co. (see page 43). She never felt 
at home in giddy London, near which 
she was born, 40 years ago, nor in 
Paris, where she used to visit. She 
enjoyed riding, music, and art, but had 
a craving for something higher. She 
didn’t know what it was. Then she 
read Romain Rolland’s book on Gan- 
dhi and a light broke. 

There was, she says, no question of 
weeks or months of thinking it over. 
“I simply felt here is the light.” Her 
first move was to purify her life in 
London—to make herself worthy of go- 
ing before that strange, skinny, loin- 
clothed brown man of the East. 

She revised her eating and drinking 
habits. “Tea,” she says, “is a perni- 





cious habit—though I didn’t realize it 
until I broke it. And it was the hard- 
est habit I had to break.” 
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Eschewing British beef, she learned 
to like vegetables, and to eat nothing 
else. She studied hand spinning and 
weaving, and read Oriental philosophy. 
Then, in October, 1925, after about a 
year of progressive purification, she 
joined Gandhi. Nine years have 
brought her no regrets. 

While in New York she is staying at 
the Henry Street Settlement. There 
she finds one drawback—the excess 
furniture. Beds, she says, are “ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable.” She prefers 
to sleep, as she does in India, upon a 
hard floor. Though there is a desk in 
her tiny room, she also finds it more 
comfortable to squat cross-legged on 
the floor while attending to her corre- 
spondence. 

When she talks, her voice has a slow, 
whining Eastern intonation. But as 
she warms to her subject, the brisker 
inflection of an upper-class English- 
woman crops out. Usually her white 
hands twist nervously and her eyes are 
cast down. But when she is amused, 
out comes a hearty English laugh. 

Yet her earnestness leaves no doubt 
of .1er sincerity. She believes that 
celitacy—and according to Gandhi's 
tenets this means self-denial in every 
aspect of ]}*-—is the real road to heav- 
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DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Gandhi’s Mirabai: British Aristocrats Call Her “That Madeleine Slade” 


en. Though not an orthodox Hindu, 
any more than she was an orthodox 
Christian, she believes in reincarnation. 
There is, she thinks, rebirth after re- 
birth until one’s life on earth has be- 
come so good that the spirit is finally 
freed from the body. 

How to be good she learned in Gan- 
dhi’s ashram, or college, where novi- 
tiates were trained. There she was 
taught to do without servants and to 
help the poor—because the ideal way 
to serve God is to serve the poor. 

The ashram was disbanded a year 
ago, because “so many in India had 
lost everything, it was not nice for us 
to have a place to lay our heads.” Her 
life in India is now anything but clois- 
tered. Between 4 A. M., when she 
rises, and 10 P. M., when she goes to 
bed, she walks from place to place, 
talking with villagers along the road, 
looking after the master’s needs, writ- 
ing anti-government propaganda. 

Mirabai likes that life. Twice Brit- 
ain’s Indian government has put her 
in jail. She dislikes jail because there 
she cannot help her master. But she 1s 
ready to step behind bars for life rather 
than give up her searching after g00d- 
ness. “When I went to India,” she 
said, “I knew I was back home.” 
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BABY RACE: Toronto Mothers 
Compete for $500,000 Prize 


“This is necessarily uncommon and 
capricious because I have no depend- 
ents or near relations and no duty 
rests upon me to leave any property 
at my death . . . what I do leave is 
proof of my folly in gathering ... 
more than I required in my lifetime.” 

In 1921 Charles Vance Millar, wealthy 
and beloved Toronto barrister and 
sportsman, sat down and wrote this 
introduction to his will. Five years 
later, Oct. 30, 1926, he died. Only 
then did the world know where the 
Millar money was to go. 

Mr. Millar divided his Ontario Jockey 
Club stock between the Hon. W. E. 
Raney, former Ontario Attorney Gen- 
eral and a rabid prohibitionist; A. M. 
Orpen, a race track owner, and Rev. 
Samuel D. Chown, a moderator of the 
Methodist church. To each and every 
preacher in Christian churches in 
Walkerville, Sandwich, and Windsor, 
Ont., he left a share of his Kenilworth 
Jockey Club. To every Protestant min- 
ister in Toronto he bequeathed a share 
in the O’Keefe Brewing Co., of which 
he had been president. What remained 
(estimated at $500,000) was to be 
given to the Toronto woman—married 
or single—who bore the most children 
between Oct. 20, 1926 and Oct. 20, 1936. 
The baby marathon was on. 

Last week a dark horse came to light. 
Mrs. Matthew Kenny, who made news 
last year when she demanded compensa- 
tion from city relief officers after rats 
had killed one of her babies, claimed 
first place with a progeny record of 
eleven, and two more on the way. 

To reporters she showed registration 
statistics for Lillie, Patrick, Frances, 
Lillian, Juliette, John, and Mary. In 
addition she told of two others born 
in 1930 and 1931 and now dead. Last 
April Mrs. Kenny had twins and lost 
them. Last week she boasted to _re- 
porters: “I know when I’m going to 
have twins . . . I’ve had three sets. 
They told me at St. Michael’s... ” 
The twelfth and thirteenth arrivals 
Since 1926 are expected in a few weeks. 
This will put Mrs. Kenny well in front 
in the baby race. If she wins, “I will 
buy Mary Pickford’s home and display 
my handicraft...” 

Should 31-year-old Mrs. Kenny be 
unable to produce proof of her four 
dead and unregistered children, the 
Millar race will be much closer. Until 
recently the winner appeared to be 
Mrs. Grace Bagnato, a police court 
interpreter and mother of 22 children, 
eight of whom have been born since 
1926. When reporters asked her about 
the possibilities of another, she smiled: 
I'm not saying anything . .. wait a 
few weeks... ” 

Third in the marathon is Mrs. Stef- 
ano Darrigo, mother of sixteen chil- 
dren. Although she claims to have borne 
ten children since 1926, only seven are 
registered. To reporters, her husband 
a ‘I am going to win that 

iar money. All my friends, they 











Charles V. Millar: His Will Was 
the Starting Gun of a Baby Race 





Mrs. Florence Brown and 12 of Her 
27 Children: Only in Fourth Place 
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Mrs. Matthew Kenny: Her Claim 
to First Place Was Disputed 


laugh at me when they read about 
Mrs. Kenny and Mrs. Bagnato. But I 
will show them yet.” 

Most futile entrant of all seems to 
be Mrs. Florence Brown. Before the 
race started she had twenty children. 
Seven have been born since then. Two 
other mothers are tied for fourth place 
with her. 

The prize donor, 70 when he died, 
was born in Aylmey, Ont., of Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch parents. Heartily dislik- 
ing agriculture, he quarreled with his 
father and left home to work his way 
through Toronto University and later 
through Osgoode Hall Law School. His 
passionate loves were law and horse 
racing and his passionate hates farms 
and farmers. 

For years it was his ambition to win 
the King’s Plate, oldest racing classic 
in North America. In 1915 his horses 
took the first two places. When the 
Governor General tried to present the 
trophy to Mr. Millar, he couldn’t be 
found. He was home in the bathtub. 

Another time he was rowing in To- 
ronto Bay when a messenger boy on 
the shore hailed him. The telegram 
was from Vancouver lawyers, report- 
ing that negotiations on an important 
deal were fizzling out. Millar hurried 
ashore, put an overcoat over his rowing 
shorts, and hopped on a train for Van- 
couver. At the end of the 3,000-mile trip 
he finished negotiations in two hours. 


. 
HORMONES: German “Creates” 


The Male Sex Determinant 


Probably no part of the human body 
offers such a research treasure house 
as the small, reddish-gray gland at- 
tached to the brain—the pituitary. 
Frequently called the “master gland,” 
it is known to dump into the blood- 
stream hormones which stimulate 
growth, cause blood vessels to con- 
tract, and promote sexual precocity. It 
was in connection with the last func- 
tion that one more piece was added to 
the pituitary puzzle last week. 

From Switzerland’s University of 
Zurich Prof. L. Ruzicka reported to 
the British magazine Nature that in his 
laboratory he had synthesized the male 
sex hormone. It is this hormone that 
gives men their sexual vigor, gruff 
voices, and chin whiskers. 

It was first discovered by Dr. Adolf 
M. Butenandt in Gottingen, Germany, 
in 1929. To test it he tried an old 
stunt: He administered it to hens. Im- 
mediately they sprouted _ roosters’ 
combs. Next he analyzed the sub- 
stance and found it a hydroxy-ketone 
with the formula Cis Hx O:. 

Dr. Butenandt had isolated his hor- 
mone from animal glands. The next 
research step was to make it artifi- 
cially in pure crystalline form. This 
victory Dr. Ruzicka announced last 
week. 

Most obvious use for the German 
discovery will be to correct cases of 
arrested sexual development. Also it 
might possibly be used to give squeaky- 
voiced and thinly bearded men more 
pronounced characteristics. 





ALEXANDER’S ASSASSINATION 
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Riding to Their Death With the Top Down: King Alexander and 
Louis Barthou (Right) Just Before the Shooting in Marseilles 
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Prince Paul, Cousin of Alexander, and Head The Destroyer Dubrovnik Which 
of the Regency Now in Power in Yugoslavia Then Carried His Body Back to} 
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Alexander’s Widow and Three Sons: Queen Mother 
Marie, King Peter (Left), Andre, and Tomislav 
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at Rear Left of the Car Has Emptied 
n by Lt. Col. Andre Piollet (on Horse) 
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ma WIDE WORLD 
When King Alexander (Front) and King Boris (Rear Left) 
‘ | met at Sofia, Bulgaria, to Promote Good-Will in the Balkans 
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RODEO: Touring Bronco Busters 
Whoop It Up in New York 


Another world series began in the 
East one night last week. 

While baseball fans still chattered 
about the heroic exploits of the Dean 
brothers, 600 animals and 170 Wild 
Westerners arrived in New York. The 
contestants in the 1934 rodeo world 
series ignored Grand Central Terminal 
and Pennsylvania Station. Their de- 
luxe nineteen-car express train dropped 
them at the West 41st Street stock- 
yards. 

Their first act was to parade to City 
Hall to be greeted by Mayor LaGuardia. 
One publicity minded cowboy handed 
the Mayor a 10-gallon hat of the right 
size, 74, and asked him to pose in it 
for photographers. The huge, broad- 
brimmed sombrero seemed not much 
larger than the black one the Mayor 
wore while campaigning. None the less, 
he refused to don it. He ‘said: “T’ll 
shake hands but I won’t wear the hat.” 

That night the troupe rode into 
Madison Square Garden to compete in 
the first of nineteen sessions that will 
continue through Oct. 28. They will 
then move to Boston. While Man- 
hattanites cheered, they milked wild 
cows, played mounted basketball, rode 
bucking broncos, “bulldogged”’ steers. 
Hugh Bennett, lanky 6-foot-4 Arizo- 
nian, jumped from his horse, grabbed a 
steer by the horns, twisted the animal’s 
neck almost once around, and got him 





down. In 14.4 seconds he had the 
animal pinned in the dust, as helpless 
as Strangler Lewis was in the grip of 
Jim Londos. 

New Yorkers got their first view of 
Bobby, a trained steer. Longhorn blood 
runs in his veins. Each of his two 
horns extends 4 feet 3 inches. Though 
he has appeared in Hollywood and 
travels by train in a special compart- 
ment, he is unspoiled. He can imperson- 
ate a trotter pulling a sulky, and he 
permits himself to be saddled and rid- 
den like a docile horse. 

At each performance he leaps over 
an automobile. His trainer, Monte 
Reger, walks him slowly to it. When 
Bobby has thoroughly sniffed cushions, 
doors, and windshield, Reger leads him 
back 15 feet. From a sort of loping- 
walking start, Bobby generally clears 
the machine easily. Then he bows to 
acknowledge the audience’s cheers. 

Two well-known cowgirls take part 
in this year’s rodeo. Lucyle Roberts, 
who owns ten cowboy costumes and 
spends most of her idle moments sew- 
ing rips in her shirts and breeches and 
cooking her meals, is one of the cham- 
pion bronc riders. She wears football 
pads under gay plaid silks. Florence 
Randolph, 38, is an expert trick and 
fancy rider. She was born in Augusta, 
Ga., two houses distant from Ty Cobb’s 
home. She is an active church worker 
and bridge addict. Floyd Randolph, 
her husband and partner in trick and 
fancy riding, is Democratic candidate 
for Sheriff of Carter County, Okla. 

The Graham family from Salina, 
Kan., expected to win both prestige and 





INTERNATIONAL 
Not Quite Extinct: Bobby, One of the Nation’s Few Unstuffed 
Longhorns, Shows His Tricks at Madison Square Garden Rodeo 


money in the 1934 championships, but 
their hopes were dashed last week. 
Lorraine, 14, whose 20-month-olq 
brother already rides a pony, was ruled 
out of the fancy and trick riding event 
because of the Child Labor Laws. Her 
friends had bought her a $135 hat, so 
heavy that it gives her a headache, and 
her father had arranged for her private 
tutor to come East with her so she 
would not miss any “schoolin’.” 

Col. William T. Johnson is rodeo’s 
“angel.” He promotes shows in New 
York and other large cities. He started 
riding broncs at 7, but today looks 
more like a banker than an ex-cowboy. 
Actually, he was a banker once, sitting 
for ten years in the presidential chair 
of the First National Bank of Denton, 
Texas. Owning more than 350,000 acres 
of land (he can’t say for sure exactly 
how many acres) and droves of cattle, 
he turned to rodeos as a hobby. His 
first show, in 1928, was a flop. 

Today Colonel Johnson makes enough 
money to give contestants prizes rang- 
ing from $6,965 to $2,275. He owns all 
the rodeo livestock except the calf- 
ropers’ horses and the mounts of trick 
and fancy riders. His favorite bronco 
is Old Man of the Mountain. He says 
that the creature has never been ridden 
and probably never will be. 


During performances Colonel John- 
son skips around the arena energeti- 
cally waving directions. He supervises 
everyone and everything. In the old 
days, some of the cowboys used to fill 
themselves with liquor so the falls 
would not hurt so much. Johnson put 
a stop to this practice by firing those 
who came to work drunk. 

Despite their odd clothing and habit 
of uttering strange whoops, cowboys 
are normal people trying to earn a 
living. _It costs each about $300 to 
travel to the world series. They get no 
pay, except what they are able to win 
in prize money. Bronc busters’ saddles 
cost from $250 to $300, a fancy rider's 
saddle $1,000. Boots range in price 
from $25 to $100, hats from $9 to $150. 

When cowboys visit New York they 
like to see the sights. Usually their 
tours of inspection are made noisy by 
urchins who follow them in the streets 
asking for autographs. [In _ spare 
moments cowboys play poker. 

A few devote themselves to the arts. 
Some burn Western scenes in leather 
and wood. Others work with pen, ink, 
and water-colors. Single drawings have 
been sold for $100. Pete Martinez, 4 
calf roper, placed one of his etchings 
with Mrs. Juliana Force, director of 
the Whitney Museum of American Art. 


SPORT SHORTS: Dempsey Irons 
Get White Hot in Five Fires 


Jack Dempsey, former world’s heavy- 
weight champion, broke into the news 
last week five different ways. First, 
he denied rumors that he would 2° 
South and box Luis Firpo. The Wild 
Bull of the Pampas is staging a come 
back and wants revenge for beilg 
knocked out by Dempsey in the second 
round eleven years ago. 
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IMPORTANT RESULTS HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GAME SEASON THIS WEEK’S THIS WEEK’S GAMES AHEAD 
- a RECORD OPPONENT FAVORITES 
INTERSECTIONAL W-L-T 
PITTSBURGH «++eee 20 Proving recent charges that they were wining and 3-0-0 Minnesota Pittsburgh N. Dame, Neb., Navy, Car. Tech. 
S CALIFORNIA ..-- 6& dining too much in Hollywood, U.S.C.’s players 2-2-0 Oregon St. S. Calif. Stanford, Calif., Ore., Wash., N. Dame 
” were handsome but weak. Pitt.’s game all the way. 
STANFORD «.-eeess 20 Red-jerseyed giants won easily without best back, 3-0-1 San Francisco Stanford 8. Calif., U.C.L.A., Wash., Calif. 
NoRTHWESTERN .... © Grayson. Sub. Hamilton romped to 2 tds. in Ist 1-2-0 No Game Ohio St., Wis., Ill, N. Dame, Mich, 
. half. Alustiza sprinted 47 yds. to 3rd score. 
EAST 
A Pe 14 Quoting R. Vidmer, N. Y. Tribune: “‘Penn was 1-1-0 Brown Yale Army, Dartmouth, Ga., Princeton, Harvard 
PENNSYLVANIA .-.. 6 mightier than the score.’’ Outrushed Yale won 0-2-0 Rutgers Penn. Navy, Penn. St., Columbia, Cornell 
on 2 plays, Morton’s 62-yd. dash and a lateral. 
PRINCETON ..-++e0s 35 Tigers with eyes on Rose Bowl scored 5 tds. Used 2-0-0 Wash. & Lee Princeton Cornell, Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth 
WILLIAMS ...--+0- 6 3 teams. Sandback, a soph., raced 145 yds. on 2 2-1-0 Bowdoin Williams Tufts, Union, Wesleyan, Amherst 
plays, more than 2% times Williams’ total gain. 
SQvaND ...skaced oe Crimson blocked a Brown punt and intercepted a 2-0-0 Holy Cross Harvard Dartmouth, Princeton, Army, Y 
BAOWN ...-cseeses 0 pass to earn both its tds. Rain-chilled crowd 2-1-0 ale Yale Syracuse, Columbia, Holy Cross, Colgate 
cheered as Harvard’s wall protected goal. 
SYRACUSE ...+.+008 20 Heavier and more experienced Syracuse crushed 2-0-0 Ohio Wesl. Syracuse Brown, Mich. St., Colgate, Columbia 
CORNELL ...-ccees 7 Cornell. Steen, Syracuse tackle, led interference 1-2-0 No Game Princeton, Columbia, Dartmouth, Penn. 
to 2 of 3 tds. Cornell’s late pass worked. 
SOUTHEAST 
GoLANB ..-s0s.0ss 28 Claude (Monk) Simons, Tulane, was spark of fiery 3-0-0 Georgia Tulane Ga. Tech., Miss., Colgate, Ky., La, St. 
esos ... -Caceee 12 rushing and passing attack that burned up field, 2-1-0 N. C. 8t. Florida Md., Ga., Miss., Auburn, Ga. Tech, 
. scoring 4 tds. Chase's passes gained Fla. 206 yds. 
lth. . «ss osu baes 20 Strong Duke paraded before 30,000 fans, N.C.’s 3-0-0 Davidson Duke Tenn., Auburn, N. C., N. C. St. 
GrorciIa TECH .... © largest football crowd. Cornelius’s running and 1-2-0 Michigan Ga. Tech. Tulane, N. C., Auburn, Ala., Fla., Ga. 
Parker's punting baffled the Golden Tornado. 
TENNESSEE .....-. 27 In warm Spring-like weather, Tenn. and Miss. 3-0-0 Alabama Alabama Duke, Fordham, Vanderbilt, Ky., La. St. 
MISSISSIPPI ...... 0 got nowhere for a half. Then Miss. tottered as 2-1-0 Howard Miss. Tulane, Fla., La. St., Miss, St. 
Phil Dickens, Tenn., led vicious attack. 
NortH CAROLINA .. 14 A shocking upset. Georgia, supposed to be one 2-1-0 Kentucky N. Carolina N. C. St., Ga. Tech., Duke, Va. 
Queda «sci iudea @ of the nation’s powers, could not stop N.C.’s 2-1-0 Tulane Tulane Ala., Fla., Yale, Auburn, Ga. Tech, 
Schaeffer. Georgia led in 1st downs and yardage. 
SOUTHWEST 
. er 19 Irving Gilbreath, 185-pound fullback, scored 4-0-0 Centenary Texas Rice, 8.M.U., Tex. Chris., Ark., Tex. A. & M. 
OKLAHOMA ....... 0 all 3 of Texas’s tds. The Longhorns grabbed 16 1-1-0 Nebraska Nebraska Kan., Mo., lowa St., Kan. St., G. Wash. 
lst downs to the Sooners’ 3. 
ae. 9 Bill Wallace skipped 36 yds. for Rice’s td. in 8-0-1 Creighton Rice Tex., Ark., Tex. A. & M., Tex. Chris., Baylor 
§, METHODIST ..... 0 Ist period. Sylvester added 3 points on place 2-1-1 Okla. A. & M. 8. Methodist Fordham, Tex., Tex. A. & M., Ark., Tex. Chris. 
kick in 3rd period. 
ARKANSAS ........ 6 Lake, Ark., grabbed grounded Baylor lateral and 3-0-0 La. State La. State Tex. A. & M., Rice, S.M.U., Tex., Tulsa 
BAYLOR ....eeeeee 9 handed ball to po wd instead of ieortng. Team- 0-2-0 Simmons Baylor . Tex. A. & M., Tex. Chris., Tex., 8.M.U., Rice 
mate Criswell then drove 5 yds. to td. 
LovisiaNaA STATE .. 20 Fatherree, La. St., ran back opening kick-off 95 1-0-2 Arkansas La. State. Vanderbilt, Miss., Tulane, Tenn., Ore. 
BORE ov tecasee 6 yds. Other La. St. tds. earned on power drives. 1-3-0 Vanderbilt Vanderbilt Ky., Duke, Ga. Tech., Fla., Ga. 
Morris, Auburn, snatched a fumble and ran 95 yds. 
Texas CHRISTIAN .. 14 A Horned Frog’s leg won game. Manton, Tex. 3-1-0 Tex. A. & M. Tex. A. & M. Ark., 8.M.U., Tex., Mich. St. 
RET e 12 Chris., kicked after tds. Long hauls: Lawrence, 1-1-0 G. Washington Tulsa Kan., St., Centenary, Okla, A. & M., Ark. 
2 Tex. Chris., 76 yds.; Clark, Tulsa, 55 yds. 
MIDWEST 
Notre DAME ...... 18 Irish backs went wild in 2nd q'ter, scoring 3 times. 1-1-0 Car. Tech. Notre Dame Pitt., Navy, N'western, Army, 8. Calif. 
PURDUE ...ccccecs 7 Melinkovitch, back in the game after a year’s 0-2-0 Wisconsin Wisconsin Car. Tech., Chi., lowa, Fordham, Ind. 
fight for life, starred. Purdue's td. came late. 
MicHiGaAN State .. 13 Mich, St., known to have a tricky aerial attack, 3-0-0 Manhattan Mich. St. Marquette, Syracuse, Det., Kan., Tex. A. & M, 
CARNEGIE TECH ... 0 showed great power on the ground. After score- 2-1-0 Notre Dame Notre Dame Purdue, N.Y.U., Duquesne, Pitt. 
less Ist half, Carnegie Tech. was routed. 
Reames... «scenes 14 By just 1 point, Illinois, the underdog, finished 3-0-0 No Game Mich., Army, N’western, Wis., Chi. 
OHIO STATE ....... 13 on top. Red Grange, honored guest, saw his team 1-1-0 Colgate Colgate N’western, Chi., Mich., Iowa 
lead at half, 14-0, then get saved by the clock. 
Gummaee.......08 ane 27 Another blow for Michigan, last year’s cham- 2-0-0 Indiana Chicago Mo., Purdue, Ohio St., Minn... Til. 
Ne 0 pions. It was the first time Chicago had even 0-2-0 Ga. Tech. Ga. Tech. Ill.,.Minn., Wis., Ohio St., N’western 
scored on the Wolverines since 1919. 
NEBRASKA ......<¢ 14 For the 3rd straight time in this rivalry, Neb. 2-1-0 Oklahoma Nebraska Pitt., Kan., Mo., Kan. St. 
eer 13 won by a single point. Winners kept ball away 2-1-0 Iowa St. Iowa Minn., Ind., Purdue, Ohio St. 
from Simmons, Iowa's colored backfield ace. 
FAR WEST 
WASHINGTON ...... 16 Huskies beat Oregon for first time in 8 years. 2-0-0 No Game Calif., Ore. St., Stanford, Wash. St., 8. Calif. 
GRROON 202s ceaeae 6 Logg. Wash., booted a 43-yd. field goal. Other 2-1-0 Idaho Oregon Utah, Ore. St., S. Calif., St. Mary's, La. St. 


Wash. tds. result of passes, Oregon’s on fumble. 


Other games this week (favorite in italics): California—U.C.L.A. ; Columbia—Navy; Utah—Denver; Detroit—Villanova ; 
Fordham—St. Mary’s; Kansas State—Kansas; Lafayette—N.Y.U.; North Carolina—Kentucky; Dartmouth—Virginia. 
News-WEEK’s prediction record last week: Right 31; Wrong 8; Tied 





Then, on Friday last week in La 
Crosse, Wis., Dempsey stepped into a 
wrestling ring as referee. Once dur- 
ing the bout he turned boxer, punching 
a contestant who got rough with his 
opponent. 

Sunday Dempsey stood up in a box 
at Ebbets Field and threw out the first 
football for a charity double-header be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Brooklyn profes- 
Sional teams. 

From San Francisco came word that 
Dempsey and Willard Mack, play- 
wright-actor, plan teaming up to oper- 
ate a big horse-racing stable on the 
Coast. 

Meanwhile, in New York, on Eighth 
Avenue directly opposite Madison 
Square Garden, wreckers are busy 
tearing down a low, full-block struc- 
ture. A $250,000 building will take its 
Place, to be called “Jack Dempsey’s 
Restaurant.” For a few weeks Demp- 


sey will hang around there and talk to 
customers, receiving $10,000 from the 
restaurant’s operators. 


YacuTiInG: Gerard Lambert, owner of 
the big sailing yacht Vanitie, bought 
himself another last week. From 
Charles Francis Adams and a Boston 
syndicate Lambert purchased Yankee, 

. the boat Rainbow nosed out in the final 
trials for the honor of defending the 
America’s Cup against Endeavour. 


Next Summer, after Yankee has been 
equipped with a steel mast and the 
last word in rigging, Lambert expects 
to sail her to England and race the 
most worthy rival he can find there. 
He and Thomas Sopwith are warm 
friends. 


Recently London newspapers la- 
mented the fact that Harold Vander- 
bilt was about the only well-known 


person visiting in that city who had 
failed to be present at a banquet in 
Sopwith’s honor. 

Po.o: Templeton, a hard-riding quar- 
tet composed of Winston Guest, Ray- 
mond Guest, Michael Phipps, and 
Stewart Iglehart, won both the Nation- 
al Open Championship and the Monte 
Waterbury Cup on Long Island. In 


‘each event Templeton defeated Aurora 


(Seymour Knox, Jimmy Mills, Elbridge 
Gerry and Billy Post) in the finals. 
Winston Guest’s play in these matches, 
together with his feats in the East- 
West matches last month, stamp him 
worthy of a ten-goal handicap, polo’s 
greatest honor. Perhaps the ranking 
committee will again put Cecil Smith 
at ten goals. Tommy Hitchcock, who 
has been on the sidelines, and Elmer 
Boeseke Jr., whose play fell off this 
year, are destined for demotion. 
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EPISCOPALIANS: High, Low, and 
Broad Convene to Map Policy 


Low and lazy, 

Broad and hazy, 

High and crazy. 

No one is more amused by this little 
jingle than an Episcopalian. It is sup- 
posed to describe the three factions in 
that church. Last week low, broad, and 
high churchmen gathered in Atlantic 
City to open their fifty-first triennial 
general convention. 

The convention is divided into two 
legislative houses. The House of Bish- 
ops is composed of prelates, over which 
rules the Bishop of Rhode Island, the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. James De Wolf Perry. 
Diocesan Bishops and their Coadjutor 
Bishops (assistants with right of suc- 
cession) have both a seat and a vote. 
Suffragan Bishops (assistants without 
right of succession) have a seat but 
no vote. 

Priests and laymen, elected delegates 
by the church’s dioceses and mission- 
ary districts, make up the House of 
Deputies. The presiding officer of this 
group is the Rev. Dr. ZeBarney T. Phil- 
lips, rector of Epiphany Church, Wash- 
ington, and chaplain of the United 
States Senate. 

The conservative House of Bishops 
likes to consider itself the more im- 
portant division. But any legislation it 
passes must be approved by the House 
of Deputies before it becomes effective. 
The House of Bishops also acts as a 
check on the more liberal tendencies of 
the House of Deputies. 
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Episcopalians in Convention at Atlantic City: the Climax Came When Delegates Showered Money on the Altar 
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No church in the seaside resort could 
hold the 35,000 persons who asked for 
tickets for the convention’s opening 
service. So the Rt. Rev. Dr. Paul Mat- 
thews, Bishop of New Jersey and host 
to the convention, and his committee 
transformed Atlantic City’s huge, basil- 
ica-like Convention Hall into a church. 

The two-week convention began with 
a typically dignified Episcopal service. 
On the hall’s stage was created a sanc- 
tuary containing a large white altar 
before which 100 persons could kneel 
and receive Holy Communion. Dr. 
Matthews had blessed a stone to be 
placed in the altar, making it a con- 
secrated spot. Over it was erected a 
large white Byzantine baldachim—a& 
canopy-like structure—supported by 
four tall white columns. 

Most Episcopal churches have only 
a cross and two candlesticks on their 
altars. Some low churches eschew 
even the candlesticks. High churchmen 
were pleased when they spied ten tall 
tapers flickering in the auditorium- 
church. 

The opening service was delayed 40 
minutes. Facetious Episcopalians won- 
dered if Presiding Bishop Perry was 
held up debating whether to wear high 
or low church vestments. When he 
came in, at the end of the procession, 
he was neither a low church Bishop in 
somber black and white, nor a high 
church Bishop in cope and miter. In- 
stead he wore scarlet robes such as Eng- 
lish Bishops wear when they sit in con- 
vocation. 

But high church color was not ab- 
sent. Bishop Perry’s chaplain, the Rev. 
John Crocker, student chaplain at 
Princeton University, walked before 
him bearing a golden and jeweled pas- 
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toral staff. When the Bishop reacheg 
the altar, he sat on an improviseg 
throne draped in scarlet. 

The gravest question facing Episco. 
palians is a $1,000,000 deficit in mig. 
sionary work. On the second evening 
of the convention a missionary mags 
meeting was held. To explain the def. 
cit and call for contributions to wipe 
it out, the church’s treasurer, Dr. Lewis 
B. Franklin, was prepared to addregs 
the 10,000 persons in the hall. 

Before Bishop Perry could introduce 
Dr. Franklin, a priest leaped to the stage 
and stood before the altar. Friends 
recognized the Rev. Cornelius P. Trow. 
bridge, low churchman and rector of 
Grace Church, Salem, Mass. 

“I am not Dr. Franklin,” he shouted, 
“but I am a minister of Christ. I want 
to ask all of you who have $10... well, 
it doesn’t have to be $10. Have you got 
$5? Form in line and come up and give 
anything you can.” 

Before conventional Episcopalians 
could realize what had been said, the 
auditorium was filled with the strains 
of “Onward, Christian Soldiers” and 
5,000 persons milled toward the altar, 
Crowding around it they showered 
greenbacks on the red-carpeted steps. 
Bishop Perry looked on in amazement 
as seven attendants shoveled the bills 
into bags. When they had finished their 
work there was $7,916.36 in them. 

All the conventionists were not edi- 
fied or pleased by this outburst of 
evangelical fervor from New England. 
Many scowled. Others called it sac- 
religious, feeling the spectacle savored 
too much of Italian Roman Catholic 
fiestas during which the faithful fasten 
money to wooden statues of saints car- 
ried in procession. The Bishop of New 
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york, the Rt. Rev. Dr. William T. Man- 
ning, left the hall in disgust. 

The next day the convention settled 
down to routine business. The mo- 
notony of resolutions and reports was 
proken only when delegates learned of 
the “loss” of a three-car excursion train 
pearing back to Bustleton, Pa., a score 
of Episcopalians who had attended the 
opening ceremony. 

Police finally found the missing train 
standing empty a short way from Bus- 
tleton station. The tender’s wheels had 
jumped the track. The Episcopalians 
had all walked home. 


CATHOLICS: So. America Holds 
A World Eucharistic Congress 


One evening last week the 26,000- 
ton Italian liner Conte Grande was 
nearing the Argentine coast after 
crossing the Atlantic from Genoa. 

In a suite on an upper deck sat His 
Eminence, Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
Papal Secretary of State. By his side 
was Father Restrepo, a Jesuit and son 
of a former President of Colombia. 
They were on their way to Buenos 
Aires to attend the thirty-second Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress. 

The congress is a short conference of 
devout Catholics who gather to adore 
and praise the Communion Host. Of 
the seven sacraments in the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Eucharist—the 
Blessed Sacrament—occupies the high- 
est pinnacle. 

The idea of a congress to honor this 
sacrament originated 60 years ago with 
Mile. Marie M. E. Tamisier. Finally she 
won the approval of French Bishops. 
They called the first Eucharistic Con- 
gress together in Lille, France, in 1881. 
Since then, growing greatly in favor 
with Catholics,.it has been held every 
few years in many parts of the world. 

During the voyage across the ocean 
Cardinal Pacelli, who was to repre- 
sent Pope Pius at the congress, brushed 
up on his Spanish so that he could talk 


to the faithful in Argentina. Father 
Restrepo taught him. 
“Thank you for your patience, 


Father,” His Eminence said to the 
Jesuit as he closed a Spanish textbook. 

“It was an honor,” Father Restrepo 
replied as he knelt down to kiss the 
Cardinal's ring and receive his blessing. 

The next morning the Conte Grande 
reached the lightship that marks the 
entrance to the Rio de la Plata, up 
which liners sail the remaining 125 
miles to Buenos Aires. There it was 
joined by a squadron of six Argentine 
cruisers. With a large cruiser fore and 
aft and two smaller ones on each side, 
the Conte Grande pushed slowly up the 
river, 

When the flotilla approached the city 
the flagship ran the yellow and white 
Papal flag up its masthead and gave a 
royal salute of 21 guns. 

As the ship docked, hundreds of 
thousands of people lined the water- 
front and -ehieered. Through the noise 
Clanged the bells of Buenos Aires’s 103 
churches. Cannon roared a salute. 

Disembarking from ‘the ship, the 
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Cardinal Pacelli, Envoy of Pope 
Pius XI at Eucharistic Congress 


Papal Delegate was greeted by the Ar- 
gentine President, Gen. Agustin P. 
Justo; the Papal Nuncio, Mgr. Felipe 
Cortesi, and the Mayor of Buenos 
Aires, Senor de Vedia Mitre. 

Through lines of people who shouted 
“Viva el Cardenal Pacelli!” and school- 
children who sang hymns, the Cardinal 
and his party made their way slowly 
off the dock to ten State coaches drawn 
by carefully groomed black horses. 

With Grenadier Guards preceding 
and following, the coaches began a 
triumphant journey through Buenos 
‘Aires streets. Flags of 32 nations rep- 
resented at the congress fluttered over- 
head. Onlookers at upper-story win- 
dows threw flowers on the Papal Dele- 
gate riding in the last coach with 
President Justo. Now and again, as if 
to still the din of cheering, His Emi- 
nence raised his right hand and blessed 
the multitude. 

Finally the entourage arrived at the 
historic 120-year-old cathedral built on 
the spot where Argentina’s first church 
was erected in 1536. There Mgr. 
Copello, Archbishop of Buenos Aires, 
conducted a service. Cardinal Pacelli 
concluded it with a prayer for God’s 
blessing on the congress. 

His Eminence then returned to his 
coach and was driven through the 
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fashionable Avenida Alvear. He stopped 
at the luxurious mansion of Senora 
Adela Harilaos de Olmos where he 
established headquarters. 


Widow of Argentina’s wealthiest 
landowner, pious Senora de Olmos spent 
about 1,000,000 pesos ($267,500) alter- 
ing her home for His Eminence. For 
his apartment, which included a private 
chapel, she had sumptuous furnishings 
and a gold table service. 


The morning after His Eminence’s 
arrival, pilgrims went early to Palermo 
Park to attend the opening mass of the 
congress. Men wore red and white 
roses in their lapels. Women dressed in 
black and white. Priests had warned 
them to abjure Paris fashions, to wear 
black and white lace mantillas instead 
of fine hats. Rouge and lipstick were 
taboo. 

The park had been converted into an 
outdoor cathedral with many altars 
and shrines. Early arrivals found 
police on guard. All night they had 
watched to rout anti-Catholics who 
threatened to wreck the temporary 
altars. No vandals appeared. 


When the mass was finished 600,000 
pilgrims were blessed by Cardinal 
Pacelli. Beside him stood four other 
wearers of the red hat and a colorful 
assemblage of Bishops and priests. 
Then His Eminence read Bulls from 
His Holiness expressing his joy in the 
congress. This was the first time a 
world-wide message from Pope Pius 
had been read in South America. 


During the congress 107,000 children 
received Holy Communion at a mass 
celebrated especially for them. After- 
ward the four Cardinals who sang the 
mass had cocoa and cakes with the 
children. 


Two days were set aside for the pil- 
grims to spend in veneration. One day 
was devoted to the Pope, the other to 
the congress’s patron, the Virgin of 
Lujan. During the night an image of 
the Madonna dating from 1630 was 
brought on an oxcart from Lujan, the 
Argentine Lourdes, 40 miles away. All 
day devout Catholics bowed before it 
on the central altar in Palermo Park. It 
also was given a military salute of 21 
guns. 

Last Sunday, the final day of the 
congress, the Eucharistic devotees heard 
the Pope bless them by radio from 
Rome. For this ceremony more than 
1,000,000 persons jammed the park. 
Others hung out of windows and crowd- 
ed on roofs of near-by buildings to be 
within hearing of the battery of loud- 
speakers which poured forth the 77- 
year-old Pontiff’s Latin benediction. 


Roman Catholicism is the official re- 
ligion of Argentina. The government 
spent huge sums of money preparing 
the city for the religious fiesta. It also 
ran a special lottery during the con- 
gress with a capital prize of 250,000 
pesos ($66,875). 

Dealers in foodstuffs began to boost 
prices two weeks before the congress 
opened. But many of the faithful will- 
ingly denied themselves food -to -pur- 
chase lottery tickets engraved with the 
Madonna and Child. 
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ART: Jonas _ Lie 
One-Man, Academy Revolution 


“The academy’s desire to be fair only 
helps Aunt Mamie to show her flower 
pieces!” 

As Jonas Lie (who pronounces his 
name “Lee’’) spoke, his goatee bobbed 
up and down energetically. His sar- 
casm was directed at the antiquated 
jury system by which members of the 
National Academy of Design pass on 
all paintings submitted by non-acad- 
emicians for approval. “Arrived” artists 
resent having their pictures judged and 
often refuse to exhibit. But Aunt 
Mamie and the other unknown artists 
have no such scruples, and send in 
their still-lifes to academy exhibitions 
in droves. 

Last week all that was changed. By 
a recent election Mr. Lie, famous for his 
New England marine canvases, gained 
the National Academy’s presidency. Al- 
ready he is putting into effect reforms 
he has long advocated. First he will 
start to abolish the hated jury system. 
He vowed that at least 25 per cent of 
the exhibitors at next Spring’s show 
will be invited, not jury-chosen. 

At the same time the new president 
fixed his luminous blue eyes on the 
academy’s 109-year-old free art school. 
In his sofa-littered, painting-filled stu- 
dio on Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 
he announced that a new group of lib- 
eral artists will henceforth direct school 
policies. 

To head the school he appointed Gif- 
ford Beal, whose canvases adorn many 
American museums. New Yorkers have 
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Jonas Lie, Crusading President of the National Acad- 


often seen this distinguished artist row- 
ing with his two sons in Central Park 
lakes. 

To assist Mr. Beal Mr. Lie chose John 
Taylor Arms, a sandy-haired man who 
hides tremendous energy beneath a gen- 
tle manner. This first-rank etcher 
plans to establish a graphic arts de- 
partment. Third on the school com- 
mittee is Luis Mora, Uruguayan paint- 
er of somber immigrants. With his 
dark, handsome appearance and fiery 
Latin enthusiasm, Mora generally puts 
women’s clubs and girl students into a 
hero-worshiping trance. 

The National Academy’s Free School 
is a two-story, red-brick building near 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine on 
Morningside Heights. The school’s ar- 
chitecture, Mr. Lie says, is “American 
barn style.” 

In this structure about 600 students 
from all over the country enroll an- 
nually. They pay only for their art ma- 
terials and a $10 matriculation fee for 
each of the two Winter terms. Rules 
are strict and numerous. Smoking, 
tardiness, and absence from classes are 
not tolerated. Students work hard and 
earnestly. Mr. Lie firmly believes in 
maintaining a standard of “solid tradi- 
tion.” 

Jonas Lie’s insistence on discipline is 
offset by his determination to bring 
new life in the old school. The conven- 
tional life and criticism classes will be 
supplemented by mural courses to give 
students practice as well as theory. 
John Taylor Arms’s graphic arts de- 
partment will explain current problems 
of printing and engraving as well as the 
relative merits of Rembrandt’s seven- 
teenth century ‘100 Guilder Print.” 

Gifford Beal will not merely ponder 
school policies. Mr. Lie has appointed 
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emy, and His Popular Canvas “Herring Cove at Dawn” 





him and Leon Kroll, painter of robust 
canvases, to inspire students with their 
first-hand knowledge of contemporary 
American art. 

Other recognized American artists 
will also give free school pupils the 
benefit of their own experience. Even 
Mr. Lie himself will discuss problems 
with the students and criticize their 
work. 


THE DANCE: British Enthusias; 


Writes About His Passion 

The Monte Carlo Ballets Russes felt 
lonely last week in Mexico City, where 
they were dancing in the luxurious new 
Palace of Fine Arts. They had lost 
their perennial ballet fan, Arnold L, 
Haskell. He too was lonely. 

Far away in his London home, he 
was busy launching his new book, “Bal- 
letomania.” His nostalgia for the 
dancers was increased when he heard 
that their tremendous popularity had 
held them in Mexico City beyond their 
scheduled time. Instead of opening the 
ballet season in New York Oct. 15, the 
Ballets Russes will not arrive in this 
country until November. 

“It is my firm belief,” says Mr. 
Haskell in “Balletomania”’ (Simon & 
Schuster, N.Y. $3.75), “that human so- 
ciety is divided into three distinct 
castes: Russian dancers, dancers, and 
very ordinary people.” This 34-year-old 
Englishman has indulged these preju- 
dices for almost 25 years. All over 
Europe and South America he followed 
the ballet in its wanderings. He even 
took lessons, the better to understand 
the complicated science of fouettes, 
points, and pirouettes. In his spare 
time he acted as impresario, publisher, 
and literary agent. 

In “Balletomania” he devotes whole 
chapters to the glamorous lives of 
Pavlova, Diaghileff, and Thamar Kar- 
savina. He describes the hard, brilliant 
life of a ballerina: The long, grinding 
hours of practice, the fiery jealousy 
among members of the troupe, the im- 
perial position of a ballerina, and the 
sad, inevitable finale of becoming mere- 
ly a teacher of younger rising stars. 


Extravagantly Mr. Haskell praises 
the Ballets Russes and its impresario, 
Colonel de Basil, a former Cossack 
soldier. The strategic manner in which 
Colonel de Basil plays one jealous, 
temperamental dancer against another 
makes the troupe life both tense and 
amusing. Mr. Haskell calls his anec- 
dote-packed volume “The Story of aD 
Obsession.” 

A few excerpts: 

Pavlova’s death: Traveling with the 
Camargo Ballet, Mr. Haskell heard of 
the ballerina’s death in 1931. At his 
suggestion, her favorite dance music, 
“The Dying Swan,” was played to al 
empty stage, with curtains raised. 

Mary Wigman and her Central Euro- 
pean Dance: in a chat with Michael 
Fokine, Russian choreographer, the au- 
thor quotes Fokine as saying: “It 
(the Wigman form of dancing) is a de- 
velopment of dillettantism unparalleled 
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ALBAN, PARIS 


Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin: Her Piano Finally Joined His Violin 


in the history of the dance. 
it is wretched.” 

Katharine Hepburn: “A rare film 
actress who understands movement 
and gesture. She is almost certainly 
ballet-trained.” 

Tamara Geva: (who played in 
“Three’s a Crowd”): “One of the few 
fine talents that Diaghileff passed by.” 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn: 
“Veritable dance chameleons, who have 
dabbled in the dances of the entire 
world.” 


Musically 


6 
MUSIC: Hephzibah Menuhin, 14, 
Plays in Paris With Yehudi 


A blond little American girl of 14 
was one of millions whose lives were 
touched by the murder of Louis Bar- 
thou and King Alexander of Yugo- 
Slavia. The girl, Hephzibah Menuhin, 
was scheduled to appear last Saturday 
in Paris in her first piano recital with 
her famous violinist brother, Yehudi 
(17). With Parisians mourning at the 
Foreign Minister’s funeral, the Menuhin 
parents decided to postpone until Mon- 
day the girl’s debut in modernistic 
Salle Rameau. 

The American and British Ambassa- 
dors, Andre Citroen (the Ford of 





France), and Baroness James Roths- 
child were in the audience. Hephzibah 
timidly appeared on the stage. 

Dressed in a pink frock with wide 
hoop skirt, the little girl hid her berib- 
boned head on her brother’s shoulder 
at the end of her performance. Yehudi, 
smiling and self-assured, tried to make 
her face the uproarious audience of 
more than 3,000. 

“She’s going to bed right away. Not 
any reception tonight,” said disapprov- 
ing Mrs. Menuhin, who refuses to let 
Hephzibah play for money. Hephzibah 
place, argues the mother, is in the 
home—women artists, she thinks, are 
invariably unhappy. 

When the Salle Rameau—until last 
week called Salle Pleyel—opened Oct. 
18, 1927, the first night audience of the 
elite of Paris cheered its unique design. 
It is shaped like a megaphone, with 
the stage at the small end. Silver walls 
enclose the audience. 

Yehudi, who never plays for less 
than $3,000, will sacrifice an income of 
approximately $100,000 in 1936 when 
he retires with his family to their new 
California. home for a year’s vacation. 
Last August the Menuhins purchased 
100 acres in the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
and plan to build a home there in which 
to rest and entertain musical talent 
from all over the world. 
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SPONSORS: Luxury Motors Pay 
To Keep Harmony on the Air 





If the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. ever 
decides to advertise their streamlined 
$5,000 motor monarchs over the air, net- 
work salesmen will consider one part 
of their new “luxury campaign” com- 
pleted. Last week radio hawkers were 
happy. Cadillac, Lincoln, and Pack- 
ard were agitating air waves with their 
new shows. 


Nearest to National Broadcasting 
Co.’s heart was the General Motors 
Cadillac-La Salle program. These cars 
were the first in the luxury motors’ 








BROADCASTS OCT. 20-26 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 
Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time. 


SAT.: Fordham-St. Mary: Annual intersection- 
al football clash at New York’s Polo 
Grounds. Both colleges have strong teams 
as usual. 2.15 E.T.; 1.15 C.T.; 12:15 M.T., 
11:15 P.T. NBC-WEAF and CBC. 
Columbia-Navy: Columbia’s strong squad 
faces an improved Annapolis team at 
Baker Field, N. Y. 2:15 E.T.; 1:15 C.T.; 
12:15 M.T.; 11:15 P.T. NBC-WJZ. 
Sigmund Romberg: Composer presents three 
new songs he has written especially for 


radio, “One Day in Detroit,”’ “Secret Serv- 
ice,” and “Havana Rhumba,” played by a 
large orchestra. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 


6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC-WEAF. 
SUN.: New York Philharmonic-Symphony: 


Otto Klemperer conducts Haydn's Sym- 
phony in E flat major and two Stravinsky 
works, “Symphony of Psalms” and the 
“Fire Bird Suite.”” The 150-voice chorus 


of the Schola Cantorum sings with the or- 
chestra. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 
12:00 P.T. CBS. 

Kansas City Symphony: Karl Krueger, its 
founder, directs a half-hour program of 
short compositions. 4:00 E.T.; 3:00 C.T.; 
2:00 M.T.; 1:00 P.T. NBC-WEAF. 

MON.: Frederick Jagel: Operatic tenor sings 
Leoncavallo’s aria Vesti la Giubba from 
“Pagliacci” and several popular songs b 
Jerome Kern and Victor Herbert. The 
37-year-old Metropolitan Opera star got 
his start warbling in motion picture 
theatres. There patrons of music discov 
ered him and sent him to Europe to study. 
8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. 
CBS. 

TUES.: Lawrence Tibbett: Baritone of stage, 

opera, screen, and radio continues his new 
ether-wave series with Wilfred Pelletier’s 
orchestra. Tousled-haired John B. Ken- 
nedy handles the dramatic narrative. 8:30 
E.T.; 7330 C.T 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. 
NBC-WJZ. 
Bing Crosby: Crack crooner syncopates 
with the Boswell Sisters in 30 minutes of 
pleasant harmony broadcast from Cali- 
fornia. Georgie Stoll’s orchestra accom- 
panies them. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 
M.T.; 6:00 P.T. CBS. 

WED.: Curtis Institute of Music Symphony: 
Fritz Reiner conducts an all-Beethoven 
program in Philadelphia, inaugurating 
the group’s sixth annual radio series. The 
institute was founded ten years ago by 
Mary Louise Curtis Bok, widow of Edward 
Bok and daughter of Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
tis. Josef Hoffman is its general direc- 
tor. 4:15 E.T.; 3:15 C.T.; 2:15 M.T.; 1:15 


P.T. CBS. 
THURS.: Jack and Loretta Clemens: Ingra- 
tiating p ir of troubadours in fifteen min- 


utes of pleasant popular songs. 7:00 E.T.; 
6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.T. NBC- 
WEAF. 

Fred Waring: His orchestra. No radio 
orchestra can match this organization in 
style, smoothness, or diversity. Their 
glee-club singing has been imitated, with 
little success, on other programs. A worth- 
while helf hour of popular music. 9:30 
E.T.; 8:30 C.T; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. CBS. 


FRI.; Eddie Duchin: His Central Park Casino 
Orchestra. Dance music at its best with 
some toe-tantalizing piano interludes by 
the leader. 12:05 E.T.; 11:05 C.T.; 10:05 
M.T.; 9:05 P.T. NBC-WEAF. 
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Grace Moore, Guest Star in Radio Parade of Luxury Motors 


big parade to radio. NBC showed its 
appreciation by mailing out to 1,000 
selected manufacturers a handsome 
black-covered brochure, designed to en- 
tice more “upper-income-bracket prod- 
ucts” onto the air. It was dedicated 
to the Cadillac-La Salle concerts. 

NBC thinks the $1 a copy they paid 
William E. Rudge’s Sons, limited. edi- 
tions publishers, to print the spiral-wire- 
bound booklet will be well spent if it 
makes more advertisers radio con- 
scious. The network claims broadcast- 
ing can do for luxury articles what it 
has done for such popular-priced com- 
modities as soap and coffee. 

No boisterous ballyhoo is smeared 
across the Cadillac-La Salle “limited 
edition’s” smooth pages. The booklet, 
entitled ‘Radio Enhances Two Distin- 
guished Names,” merely describes last 
season’s seventeen Cadillac concerts. 

Photographs of Lily Pons, Jose Iturbi, 
Arturo Toscanini, Willem Van Hoog- 
straten, and other artists who appeared 
as guest stars on the series take up half 
the space. 

Gener: 1 Motors Corp.’s new thirteen- 
week series began Oct. 7 with Leopold 
Stokowski- conducting a permanent 
60-piece symphony orchestra. Richard 
Crooks, __ self-confident Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, was the first guest soloist. 
Last week Grace Moore, 33-year-old 
soprano who brought opera to movie- 
goers in “One Night of Love,” sang four 
songs while Nikolai Sokolof waved the 
baton. 

Lawrence P. Fisher, president of 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., hopes General 
Motors’ concerts “will build a new ap- 
preciation of fine music.” They are 
broadcast Sunday nights at.8 o’clock 
E.S.T. over seventeen stations. Camp- 
bell-Ewald, G.M.’s advertising agency, 
was disappointed when the 43 other 


NEC stations couldn’t spare the time. 
“We wish we had ’em all,” they said. 

Fortunately for the sponsors the sev- 
enteen-station hook-up, which extends 
from Boston to Kansas City, blankets 
over 60 per cent of all G.M.’s sales ter- 
ritory, and can be heard over 11,820,- 
000 loud-speakers. 

The program costs General Motors 
about $12,000 a week. Half of this is 
paid to guest stars and conductors. 

Guests invited to the first broadcast 
were surprised when they learned that 
the concert would take place in the 
Center Theatre. The G.M. program 
conflicted with the broadcast by Eddie 
Cantor from NBC’s biggest studio. So 
music gave way before comedy and 
moved to the theatre next door. 


OPERA: The Metropolitan and 


Listerine Sign on Dotted Line 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s temperamental 
tenors and diamond-decked divas may 
get a lot of free mouthwash this season. 

Last week Lambert Pharmacal Co.’s 
Listerine announced it would sponsor 
the Metropolitan Opera’s. repertory 
over NBC’s combined WEAF and WJZ 
networks. The first two-hour program 
will be heard Christmas Eve and every 
Saturday afternoon thereafter for the 
duration of the Metropolitan’s season. 

Last year American Tobacco Co.’s 
Lucky Strike cigarettes paid the $375,- 
000 for the opera broadcast privilege 
but discontinued the series because of 
the program’s “limited class appeal.” 
Technical radio experts are busy devis- 
ing a new type microphone and ampli- 
fier. They hope these will lessen the 
audience noises of rustling programs 
and coughs. 


ABS: New Air Chain Proposes 
To Satisfy Without Offending 


One sultry Sunday night in June. 
President Roosevelt broadcast one of 
his “fireside chats.” On his desk, in 
the Diplomatic Reception Room of the 
White House, he found three micro- 
phones instead of the usual two. Mr, 
Roosevelt’s radio-trained eyes blinked 
at the unfamiliar initials, ABS, printed 
on the shiniest gadget. ‘What is this,” 
he asked, ‘‘another network ?” 

Last Sunday night if the Chief Ex. 
ecutive had his loud-speaker tuned in 
on WOL he could have had his answer. 
Washington’s tiny 1,310-watt station, 
allied with the newly formed American 
Broadcasting System, was proudly 
carrying the network’s formal opening 
program. So were seventeen other sta- 
tions from Boston to St. Louis. Until 
last week the chain was operating only 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Singers, speakers, and _ specialists 
were trying hard to live up to the new- 
comer’s ambitious slogan: ‘Satisfying 
the ear without offending the intellect.” 

All the young chain’s shows will orig- 
inate in WMCA, New York’s promi- 
nent radio station. This 10-year-old 
broadcasting unit formerly featured 
shows sponsored by furniture stores, 
funeral parlors, and Foltis-Fisher Cafe- 
terias. Now king-pin of the nation’s 
third largest air web, WMCA is out 
for bigger game. 

“We're not selling power. We're sell- 
ing coverage,” insist ABS executives. 
They hope to lure advertisers who can- 
not afford National Broadcasting Co.’s 
and Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
expensive air time. ABS offers “cut 
rate” prices. One hour in the evening 
costs sponsors $2,750, against $13,880 
for NBC and $15,775 for CBS. Like 
the senior chains, ABS’s daytime costs 
are half the evening rates. 

Adam Hat Co. sponsors the only 
commercial program lined up so far. 
But New York, Washington, Baltimore, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Gary, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Providence, Davenport-Rock Island, St. 
Louis, Trenton, Waterbury, Wheeling, 
and Wilmington listeners who dial ABS 
local stations will get sixteen con- 
tinuous hours of entertainment daily. 
Until more advertisers learn about the 
new hook-up, the programs will be paid 
for by the chain. 

George B. Storer, 37-year-old founder 
of the sprouting chain, is president of 
the Tube-Well Electrical Welding Co. 
He likes radios better than radiators. 
Mr. Storer has been active in ether- 
wave business for years and owns inde- 
pendent stations in Wheeling, Toledo, 
and Detroit. 

East Coast radio fans first heard the 
ABS call letters and the affected voice 
of chief announcer Frank Knight last 
June. In September ABS made a wide 
impression by broadcasting the Morro 
Castle inquiry in full. NBC and CBS 
couldn’t touch it except for occasional 
press-radio flashes. Too many of the 
big networks’ morning and afternoon 
hours were filled by scheduled com- 
mercial programs. 
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Born: To Nelson Doubleday, pub- 
lisher, and the former Mrs. Ellen Mc- 
Carter Violett, a daughter, their second 
child. They have a son, born in July, 


1933. 


BirTHDAY: Col. Alfred Dreyfus, prin- 
cipal in the 1894 French military scan- 
dal, 75, Oct. 9. Suffering almost com- 
plete blindness and gland trouble, he 
spent the day in a Paris private hos- 
pital. 
® Duke Borea d’Olmo, who has served 
four Italian Kings, 103, Oct. 11. In 
Rome, he held a joint celebration for 
his birthday and his ninety-third year 
of service to the House of Savoy. 


* Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister 
of England, 68, Oct. 12. In the morning 
he worked; the afternoon he spent with 
his family at No. 10 Downing Street, 
London. 

MarRiED: Lynwood (Schoolboy) 
Rowe, 22-year-old pitcher of the De- 
troit Tigers baseball team, and Edna 
Mary Skinner, 21, of Eldorado, Ark., in 
the Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit. He 
“plumb forgot” about going with his 
fiancee for a marriage license but later 
remedied this omission. He remembered 
to show up for his wedding. 


* Count Franco Ratti, nephew of Pope 
Pius, and Angela Maria Crespi, daugh- 
ter of a Milan industrialist. The Pope 
performed the ceremony in the Vati- 
can. 

CHANGED: By Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, her tricorne hat for 
a black felt turned up on one side, 
down on the other, and decorated with 
two bows and a silver buckle. Pre- 
sented to her by the United Hatters 
Union, it was found “most becoming.” 


ARRIVED: Kay Francis, movie~- ac- 
tress, in New York from Europe. 


Prime Minister MacDonald 


Questioned about her rumored engage- 
ment to Maurice Chevalier, she said: 
“Of course I saw Maurice when he ar- 
rived in France. I met him at Havre, 
just as I would meet Dick Barthel- 
mess or Bill Powell or Don Stewart or 
Ronnie Coleman or Joe Bryan or any- 
body else I am fond of. But that isn’t 
quite reason enough to say we are en- 
gaged, is it?” 


® Melchior Charles Jean, Marquis de 
Polignac, in New York from France. 
He is here to promote the interests of 
the Pommery champagne firm he 
heads. > 

Diep: Raymond Poincare, 74, war- 
time President of France, after a long 
illness, in Paris. “Vote for this young 
man. He will one day be President of 
the Republic,” said a friend during Poin- 
care’s first campaign for the Chamber 
of Deputies. Betwen 1887 and 1929 he 
was not only President, but for fifteen 
years a Deputy, for seventeen a Sena- 
tor, four times Premier, and a member 
of eight other Cabinets. 


An effective President, he reached 
great heights in his post-war Premier- 
ships. He carried out the invasion of 
the Ruhr and stabilized the franc. His 
political career ended with his biggest 
fight—adoption of compacts to consoli- 
date French war debts. 


© Edward West (Daddy) Browning, 59, 
hero of the tabloids, of heart disease 
complicated by uremia, in a private 
hospital at Scarsdale, N. Y. Daddy 
Browning was a New York real estate 
operator in business life. But he excelled 
in making his private life public. 

His public-private life began at 40, 
when he marched into an office, saw 
Nellie Adele Lowan, and married her. 
This life included the adoption of Dor- 
othy Sunshine, the adoption of Mary 
Louise Spas, supposedly 16, and her 
“unadoption” when she turned out to 
be 21. It reached its climax in his 
marriage to 15-year-old Peaches Heen- 
an who, six months later, sued for sep- 
aration charging Daddy with such in- 





KEYSTONE 


Without Hat, in Center) Returns 


to London in Time to Observe His Sixty-Eighth Birthday 


dignities as prancing about on all fours, 
barking, and pretending he was a dog. 


® Other deaths: Lord Cushendun, for- 
mer British delegate to the League of 
Nations . Dr. Anna Kuhn, octo- 
genarian and Baltimore woman physi- 
cian, whose Calvert Street house with 
white wax lilies in the windows was a 
city landmark .. . Lucien J. Demotte, 
president of the New York and Paris 
art firm of Demotte, Inc. . . Sir Rob- 
ert Hugh Hanley Baird, dean of Ire- 
land’s newspaper owners and managing 
director of The Belfast Telegraph ... 
M. M. O’Shaughnessy, engineer and 
builder of San Francisco’s Hetch 
Hetchy water system, sixteen days be- 
fore the scheduled opening of the 20- 
year project ... Count Anton Herman 
Wrangel, former Foreign Minister of 
Sweden ... Sir Ernest Burford Hor- 
lick, chairman of Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Co., Ltd., English branch of the Ameri- 
can firm. 

Sick List: Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, for- 
mer NRA Administrator (sinus trou- 
ble): taking rest cure at Walter Reed 
hospital. 


Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Da- 
kota (minor operation): not serious. 


Sir Herbert Samuel, leader of the 
English Liberal party (appendicitis) : 
operation successful. 


Arthur Henderson, leader of the Eng- 
lish Labor Party (overstrain): in hos- 
pital. 


Charles A. Lindbergh of Merchant- 
ville, N. J. and no relation to the flyer 
(rib fractured in fall from roof): in 
hospital. . 


Joseph Greenstein, alias the Great 
Mighty Atom, health lecturer (frac- 
tured rib): swooned in midst of health 
talk. 


Verree Teasdale, film actress and 
wife of Adolphe Menjou (influenza): 
not serious. 


Robert Worth Bingham, Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s, (slight 
cold): not serious. 





SOIBELMAN 
Edward West (Daddy) Browning, 
Tabloid Hero and Friend of Many 
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SUPREME COURT: 2 New Deal 
Cases Come up for Judgment 








Since its opening Oct. 1, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has dropped 
more than 200 of the 400 cases on its 
docket. This Monday it disposed of 
several more. 


® In a brief opinion the court upheld 
three Federal judges who granted an 
injunction prohibiting enforcement of 
a section of New York’s milk law. The 
three judges had agreed that New York 
lacked authority to make milk dealers 
pay farmers outside the State the same 
prices they paid New York farmers. 


® Without explanation the court denied 
an appeal to Transcontinental and 
Western Air, Inc. In a test case TWA 
sued to enjoin Postmaster General Far- 
ley and Postmaster Kiely of New York 
from canceling air-mail contracts. Two 
lower courts had held that the suit was 
really against the United States, which 
must give its permission to be sued. 


® Also without explanation, the high 
court for a second time refused to re- 
view “Scarface Al’ Capone’s contention 
that he is illegally jailed for income tax 
evasion. This makes it virtually cer- 
tain that the former Chicago bootleg 
king will stay on Alcatraz Island. 


® The nine venerable justices learned 
they would not have to throw out 
another case. The long trial of James 
Joyce’s book, “Ulysses,” was dropped 
by Attorney General Cummings. He 
felt the court would be wasting valu- 
able time perusing the work’s purple 
patches and decided not to appeal from 
the Circuit Court’s whitewash decision. 
Rejoicing over this, advocates of 
liberal censorship laws were _ also 
pleased to discover that Huntington 
Cairns, bookish Baltimore lawyer, is 
now foreign-book censorship czar. 


NEW TRIAL: David Lamson Wins 
Re-Hearing on Murder Charge 


Memorial Day, 1933, David A. Lam- 
son, manager of the Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, left a bonfire he was tending 
to open up his house for prospective 
tenants. A few moments later he ran 
out shrieking: “My wife has been mur- 
dered.” 

Nearly four months later, Sept. 17, 
1933, David A. Lamson was convicted of 
the murder and sent to San Quentin 
prison to await death on the gallows. A 
year after that, Sept. 10, 1934, the San 
Francisco Chronicle announced that the 
California Supreme Court was about to 
reverse Lamson’s conviction. Last 
Thursday The Chronicle, its editor-in- 
chief, and its managing editor were 
fined $1,000 by the Supreme Court, for 
contempt in publishing allegedly false 
information. er 

Two days later the’ Supreme Court 
did what The Chronicle said it was go- 
ing to do. It reversed Lamson’s con- 
viction. What The Chronicle did not 
predict was the statement of Chief 


Justice William H. Waste in giving out 
the decision. 

“A reading of the various opinions 
of the justices,” he said, “shows a 
majority of them feel Lamson is guilty, 
but all of them believe him entitled to a 
new trial.” 

The judges based their decision on 
the fact that all evidence supported 
Lamson’s contention that his wife died 
of a fall. They did not think it sup- 
ported the State’s argument that he 
had beaten her to death. 


COURT FIGHT: Press Gets News 
Of Vanderbilt Case by Proxy 


While express liners last week rushed 
a platoon of friends and relatives to 
the aid of Mrs. Gloria Morgan Vander- 
bilt, reporters pressed their noses hope- 
fully against the glass panels of a New 
York court-room door. Inside, witness- 
es testified in Mrs. Vanderbilt’s suit to 
regain custody of her 10-year-old daugh- 
ter. 

The case had opened with Mrs. Ger- 
trude Vanderbilt Whitney’s contention 
that her sister-in-law, Mrs. Vanderbilt, 
was no fit custodian of little Gloria. Al- 
ready the child’s nurse had accused the 
mother of intimacy with Prince Gott- 
fried zu Hohenlohe. Then Marie Caillot, 
dismissed French maid, charged Mrs. 
Vanderbilt with undue affection for the 
Marchioness of Milford Haven, cousin- 
by-marriage of King George. 

“Abominable—the lies of malicious 
servants—piddle—monstrous,” shrieked 
friends in and out of court. Protesters 
were Mrs. Vanderbilt; Lady Furness, 
her twin; Mrs. Benjamin Thaw Jr., an- 
other sister; Harry Hays Morgan, her 
brother; Prince Hohenlohe, and Lady 


ae 
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Milford Haven. Lady Furness, mr 
Morgan, and the Prince then saileg 
from Europe; the Marchioness sent 
over a lawyer. 

Justice John F. Carew decided to 
carry on with the court-room doors 
shut. 

When the trial began again after 
several postponements the chin-whisk- 
ered judge reported its developments 
to the newspaper men. Marie Caillot 
was cross-examined by Mrs. Vander. 
bilt’s lawyer. “I am sure he feels he 
diluted (her testimony) somewhat,” re. 
ported Justice Carew “while the oppos- 
ing counsel undoubtedly feels he did 
not.” 

Mrs. Laura Kilpatrick Morgan, sid- 
ing against Mrs. Vanderbilt, her daugh- 
ter, took the stand. She said Mrs. 
Vanderbilt paid “little if any attention 
to the child,” the justice reported. She 
also supported the maid and nurse in 
claiming there were rats in Mrs. Van- 
derbilt’s Paris home. Mrs. Morgan 
further testified that she received a 
$5,400 annual pension from Mrs. Van- 
derbilt and Lady Furness, and that 
Gloria was secretly baptized a Roman 
Catholic. 

As the European witnesses arrived 
and other servants contradicted earlier 
sensational testimony, Justice Carew 
suggested reporters see Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s opera, “Iolanthe.” They did 
so and discovered that the Lord Chan- 
cellor in the play finally let the ward— 
in this case it would be little Gloria— 
decide with whom she wanted to live. 

Monday Justice Carew met the re- 
porters again. 

“These interviews serve no particu- 
lar purpose. I am discontinuing them. 
That is all. You’re dismissed,” he said. 
And he waved the newsmen away. 


Paris Home of Mrs. Gloria Morgan Vanderbilt: 


Her Maid Claimed There 


Were Rats Inside 
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BAN KIN G: The Lines Are Drawn For a Knock- 


Down Drag-Out Fight Over Federal Central Control 


Since Franklin D. Roosevelt entered 
the White House he has spoken over 
the radio on an average of twice a 
month. Next Wednesday night in 
Washington’s Ionic-columned Constitu- 
tion Hall he will do an unusual thing. 
He will make a speech that will not be 
proadcast. Most of his hearers will be 
members of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, meeting for their sixtieth an- 
nual convention. 

Ordinarily the association’s meetings 
are of vital importance only to mem- 
bers. But this year the future of bank- 
ing and currency is a question of na- 
tion-wide interest. Representative man- 
ufacturers, farmers, storekeepers, and 
railroaders hope to find in the Presi- 
dent’s address some clue to the direc- 
tion of monetary legislation when Con- 
gress convenes next January. 

All business men know that Congress 
is likely to consider a proposal for a 
central bank controlled by the Federal 
government. 

During the last Congress four such 
bills were introduced. They came from 
Representative Goldsborough of Mary- 
land, ranking Democrat on the House 
Banking Committee; Senator Thomas, 
inflationist, silverite, and Democrat of 
Oklahoma; Senator Cutting, New Deal 
Republican of New Mexico, and Repre- 
sentative Somers of New York, Demo- 
crat and chairman of the House Coin- 
age Committee. 

In effect they all asked the creation 
of a Federal monetary authority to 
hold all gold reserves and have the sole 
right of currency issue. Lacking the 
positive support of the administration, 
none of these bills came out of com- 
mittee to face a vote. 

Advocates of a government-controlled 
bank have advanced varied arguments: 
The Constitution gives Congress alone 
the power to regulate the value of 
money. Under the Federal Reserve 
System, they say, bankers regulate it. 
Bankers control the volume of money 
and credit for their selfish advantage; 
so long as they can do so there will be 
insufficient money. 

Opponents of a Federal bank, among 
whom are numbered most of the coun- 
try’s leading bankers and economists, 
believe that such an institution would 
bring uncontrolled inflation of currency 
and credit. They say the government, 
bound by no law limiting the amount it 
can borrow, could not avoid the temp- 
tation to issue bonds, sell them to it- 
self, and pay for them with currency 

secured” by the bonds themselves. 
Such a circumstance, they argue, could 
result only in an inverted pyramid of 
sreenbacks that would quickly topple 
down to disaster. 

In the forefront of Federal-bank op- 
position is William C. Potter, head of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 
The Guaranty Survey, a monthly bul- 


letin published by the bank, warns 
against the central-bank proposal and 
suggests an alternative based on the 
present structure. 

“First and most important,” says 
The Survey, “there should be one Fed- 
eral system with compulsory member- 
ship for all commercial banks. Bank 
charters should be granted only upon 
proof of public necessity. Uneconomic 
banks should be eliminated ... 

“The general supervision of the banks 
and the banking system should be vested 
in the Federal Reserve banks. The 
Federal Reserve banks should have, 
among other powers, that to compel 
the discontinuance of unsound prac- 
tices, to prohibit the payment of divi- 
dends, and to close banks. 

“The unsound plan for a permanent 
guaranty of bank deposits should be 
abandoned at the earliest possible 
moment. 

“All changes should be based on the 
principle of securing sound and con- 
servative bank management, not on 
that of extending the powers of the 
government into a highly technical field 
in which it is not equipped to operate 
successfully.” 


RAILROADS: Palmer Rises to 
Presidency of the New Haven 


Less than a month ago cheerful, dip- 
lomatic John J. Pelley became head of 
the newly formed Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. When he stepped into 
the large-order position of chief policy 
co-ordinator for the nation’s carriers 
Mr. Pelley left another big job vacant. 
For five years he had been president 
of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad. 

Immediately N.Y., N.H. & H. em- 
ployes began wondering. Would their 
new chief come up from the ranks, like 
Atterbury of the Pennsylvania? Or 
would he come in from another line as 
Pelley had done? 

Last week New Haven directors 
answered the question. They simpl 
moved Howard Shirley Palmer from a 
vice president’s office to the presi- 
dent’s. 

As head of the road, Mr. Palmer will 
spend a lot of time on his trains. One 
day he may be called to look over 
traffic reports in Boston’s newly re- 
furbished South Station. The next day 
may see him conferring with shippers 
in “the yellow building’”—main com- 
pany office—in New Haven. The third 
day visitors will probably find him 
working in the paneled office adjoining 
the directors’ room in New York’s 
grand Central Terminal. 

Howard Palmer was born in 1885 in 
the village of East Sumner, 30 miles 
north of Portland, Maine. His boyhood 
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GOOD HEALTH 


Every diet prescribed by competent 
physicians for any of the Deficiency 
Diseases®:. .every regime that goes 
with glowing good health includes 
“leafy green vegetables”! 


BURBANK VEGETABLE TABLETS 
A boon for anyone who for any rea- 
son is having difficulty supplying 
his system with the mineral-vitamin 
~alkaline foods his system requires. 
Made from raw vegetables, highly 
concentrated by a process which 
retains natural values in about the 
same pfoportion as is normal in 
a sound body, and in a readily as- 
similable form. Four to a meal 
gives a plentiful supply. 


BURBANK VEGETABLE BROTH 
gives you the same vital elements in 
a delicious soup for the whole fam- 
ily. No drugs. Low in cost per unit 
of food value. 


Burbank Concentrated Vegetable Foods 
TABLETS, pkg. of 500 . . . . $3.50 
TABLETS, pkg. of 125 ..... 1.00 
BROTH, pkg. of 26 servings . . 75c 
Wherever health foods are sold or write your 
name and address plainly in the margin of this 
ad, check the items desired, attach check or 
money order for the indicated amount, mail 
to us and we will ship by return post—or we 
will send C.O.D. plus carriage charges. 

Department F 

THE BURBANK CORP, 

Burbank, Calif. 

+ common DEFICIENCY DISEASES: 
Acidosis, anemia, loss of appetite, arterio- 
sclerosis, arthritis, asthma, body odors, 
chlorosis, colds, colitis, constipation, eczema, 
emaciation, gastritis, gall-bladder’ trouble, 
goitre, gout, overweight, underweight, stom- 
ach ulcers, high blood pressure, loss of vitality. 
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BURBANK 


CONCENTRATED | 


VEGETABLE| 
FOODS 





ambition was to be a station agente At 
13 he actually landed a Summer-vaca- 
tion job as telegrapher on the old Port- 
land and Rumford Falls Railway,which 
the Maine Central now runs under lease. 
After finishing school he got a full-time 
berth with the Portland and Rumford. 
He worked for that company six years, 
going to the New Haven as an ac- 
countant in 1907. Rising through the 
posts of auditor and controller, he be- 
came vice president in 1929. 

Shaving costs and turning the shav- 
ings into profits are Mr. Palmer’s 
specialty. He will spare no effort to 
earn a fraction of a cent more on each 
of the’ system’s daily 80,000 passen- 
gers. ° 


Mr. Palmer’s passion for detail and 


experience as company auditor have 
given him a clear picture of the New 
Haven’s complex corporate structure. 
From. a financial-legal aspect the road 
is a crazy quilt containing patches of 
railways, street-car lines, and steam- 
boat companies. 

It traces its origin to the early stone 
age of railroads—back to the Granite 
Railway, chartered in Massachusetts in 
1826 to carry huge slabs from a quarry 
for use in the Bunker Hill Monument. 
The foundation of the modern New 
Haven system was laid by the union of 
the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, 
chartered in 1833, and the New York 
and New Haven Railroad, which was 
given its franchise eleven years later. 
In 1872 these two roads and several 
shorter lines became the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 

Mr. Palmer is married and has one 
son. His hobby is walking. Unlike Mr. 
Pelley, three times winner of the New 
Haven employes’ golf championship, 
the new president is not a mashie 
swinger. He tried the game, but gave 
it up as a bad job. It is his only re- 
corded failure. 

* 


MRS. ODLUM: Bonwit Teller’s 
Chief Began Work 2 Years Ago 


“I started out by coming in at 10. 
But there was so much to do, I began 
coming in earlier. I’m afraid that now, 
with all my new responsibilities, I will 
soon be getting here before the watch- 
man opens up.” 

The speaker was a slender, attrac- 
tive woman with copper-colored hair. 
By “here” she meant the twelve-story 
Fifth Avenue home of Bonwit Teller 
Inc., smart New York women’s-apparel 
shop. “New responsibilities” referred 
to her election as its president. 

Hortense McQuarrie Odlum succeeded 
Paul J. Bonwit, 71-year-old founder of 
the store, who retired last week. Thus 
she became the first woman to head 
a large retail establishment in New 
York. In 1932 her husband, Floyd B. 
Odlum, asked her to make a survey 
of Bonwit Teller from the customer’s 
point of view. Mr. Odlum’s Atlas Cor- 
pora:ion, a giant investment trust, had 
indirectly acquired a large interest -in 
the. concern. - 

Mrs. Odlum, who had “never earned 
a penny in my life,’”’ was enchanted with 
the idea of going to work. Having 


spent 17 of her 40 years as a house. 
wife, she saw a job as high adventure. 
With one son almost ready for college 
and a younger boy no longer needing 
her constant care, she was eager to ride 
a hobby horse. 

Her hobby rapidly grew up and be- 
came a full-sized steed.. Mrs. Odlum 
proved to have a flair for profitable 
innovations—a photographic studio di- 
rected by the Grand Duchess Marie of 
Russia, a department of college girls’ 
clothes, a section featuring theatricag] 
costumes. As time passed and profits 
mounted, she found herself called upon 
time and again to determine genera] 


WIDE WORLD 


Mrs. Floyd B. Odlum: Enchanted 
With the Idea of Going to Work 


policy. After two years her ability, 
coupled with Mr. Odlum’s hold on Bon- 
wit Teller’s purse strings, made her the 
inevitable choice for president. 
Hortense Odlum and her husband live 
quietly in Forest Hills, Long Island. 
They are unaffected by their individual 
and joint successes. Both speak sen- 
timentally of the day they arrived in 
New York from Utah eighteen years 
ago. While Floyd Odlum set out to find 
the address of the law firm which had 
hired him, his wife and baby settled 
themselves for “an hour or so” in Grand 
Central Terminal. There Mrs. Odlum 
passed her first day in the metropolis. 


 @&e 
PRICES: They’re Up Somewhat, 
But They’ve Got to Go Higher 


When President Roosevelt entered 
the White House, wholesale commodity 
prices were only 60 per cent of the 1926 
average. By the end of last month they 
had risen to 77 per cent. But prices 
have not yet soared high enough to 
suit the administration. They must 
mount further, President Roosevelt said 
last week at a press conference. 

When an interviewer popped a ques- 
tion about prices, Mr. Roosevelt was all 
set to speak on the subject. He talked 
steadily for twenty minutes. Some re- 
porters suspected the question had been 
prearranged. 
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The President emphasized that the 
1926 price level is not necessarily the 
administration’s goal for all products. 
Some might best be valued at their 
1924 or 1925 levels. For farm products 
the aim is to restore prices to their 
1909-1914 level. 

Above all the President wants to end 
the wild price fluctuations that have 
occurred since the war. He thinks it 
unhealthy that wheat bounced between 
37 cents and $2.93 a bushel, copper be- 
tween 5 and 24 cents a pound, and but- 
ter between 16 and 74 cents a pound. 

While the President spoke, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board re- 
ported that food prices, which mounted 
steadily all Summer, rose 4.4 per cent 
in September over August. This boosted 
the price of food 22 per cent above the 
depression low of April, 1933. 

Housewives made nervous by this in- 
formation grew uneasy two days later 
when the Department of Agriculture 
forecast that meat prices would rise 
15 to 20 per cent next year. Ham now 
selling for 26 cents a pound may cost 
31 cents; 37-cent pork may jump to 44 
cents; frankfurters now priced at 29 
cents a pound may soar to 35 cents. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, made public the survey 
which said the drought was to blame. 
It not only killed off large numbers of 
cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry, but 
reduced the weight of those left alive. 

Administration critics added that 
there would be more meat today if the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion had not persuaded farmers to 
breed less livestock. 

Fishermen chuckled over this news. 
Drought doesn’t worry fish, they pointed 
out. R. P. Fletcher Jr., president of 
Booth Fisheries Corp., which sells an- 
nually more than 50,000,000 pounds of 
fish, looked forward to busy days ahead. 
“Residents of many sections of the 
country will have to change their 
iets,” he said. “Sea foods offer the 
solution to that problem.” 

The United States Bureau of Home 
Economics offered another solution. It 
told housewives how they could escape 
rising prices by substituting for ex- 
pensive dishes cheaper foods with just 
as high nutriment value. 


“Rarely, if ever, is the best meal, 
from the standpoint of health, the most 
expensive,” said the bureau. It gave 
this advice: 


Evaporated or dried milk can be 
substituted for fresh milk in cooking 
with no loss of food values. Irish and 
Sweet potatoes may be used inter- 
changeably. In the South, sweet po- 
tatoes are cheaper. Cabbage and tur- 
nip tops contain as much food value 
aS asparagus and broccoli. Dried beans 
and peas cost less than fresh ones, 
and contain an ample quota of vita- 
mins, 

The cheapest liver is as nutritious 
as the most expensive. A good cook 
can make swiss steak out of cheap 
cuts of meat that she cannot broil, 
and pot roasts from chuck, round, or 
rump. Hash and stew made from 
Plate beef are as rich in nutriment as 
Porterhouse or sirloin steak. 








ALL the finest distil- 












ling traditions of the Highlands are 
embodied in this fine old Scotch 
Whisky, famous the world over 
for more than a century. Its full 
body, satin smoothness and in- 
comparable flavour have earned it 
the distinction ... “Perfection 
of Old Scotch.” Distilled, aged 
and bottled by WM. TEACHER & 
SONs, LTD., Glasgow and London. 


Sole Agents for the United States: 


Schieffelin & Co., New York City 


Importers since 1794 
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NOT JUST ITS AGE 


bul the Ageing 





® For over 200 years, LAIRD’S Apple Jack has 
maintained a position of undisputed leadership in 
its field. 

Yet it is not age, alone, that has made LAIRD’S 
the world’s largest-selling Apple Jack. Equally 
important is the ageing to which every drop of 
LAIRD’S Apple Jack is subjected...patient,zatural 
ageing in charred oak casks to bring out its mellow 
smoothness and flavor. 

If you’ve never tried Apple Jack, there’s a new 
taste-thrill awaiting you. But be sure to ask for 
LAIRD’S!. . . The American standard for quality 
apple brandy—priced surprisingly low. 


APPLE JACK 


LAIRD & CO. + SCOBEYVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
America’s Oldest Family of Brandy Distillers 





FOX TALKIES: Patent Rights 
Give Ex-Producer Star Role 


When Wall Street bankers forced 
William Fox out of his Fox Film Corp. 
and Fox Theatres Corp. in 1930, movie 
folk shook their heads and said he was 
through. Last week Mr. Fox made 
them eat their words. In effect, he won 
a suit before the Supreme Court of the 
United States upholding his ownership 
of basic patents for making and ex- 
hibiting talking pictures. 

Movie magnates were stunned. They 
envisioned Mr. Fox rising, through this 
court action, to czardom of the in- 
dustry, and exacting tribute from every 
picture maker and talkie theatre owner 
in the country. They quivered before 
the possibility that he might collect 
royalties not only on all future pictures 
but on every film produced since movies 
became talkies. 

Some 15,000 film producers and 
theatre owners recalled receiving let- 
ters several months ago warning them 
that they were infringing on Mr. Fox’s 
patents. Newspaper stories screamed 
that last week’s legal victory meant 
$100,000,000 in the ex-producer’s pocket. 
Readers of Upton Sinclair’s biography 
of Mr. Fox remembered that the book 
predicted he would some day exact 
from the talkie industry royalties 
“equal to the wealth of a nation.” 

Last week movie men grabbed their 
hats and rushed to their lawyers. From 
them they received some measure of 
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CALIFORNIA °OUtHERN ARIZONA 


The Sunset Limited from New Or- 
leans and Golden State Limited from 
Chicago are the finest trains on the 
southernmost routes to California. 
We think you'll enjoy their modern 
Pullmans, their quiet, dustless air- 
conditioned cars and the many other 
travel luxuries for which you pay no 
extra fare. 
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California desert resorts at Indio and 
Palm Springs. 

Pullman charges out west are a third 
less than last year. Rail fares are low. 
For booklets “Guest Ranches” and 
“Southern California Desert Resorts”, 
or for any information on a trip west, 
write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. F-10A, 310 
So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
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William Fox: The High Courts 
Upheld Upton Sinclair’s Prediction 


consolation. The lawyers were not sure 
just what the Supreme Court’s action 
meant, but they pointed out that it 
granted Mr. Fox no damages. It merely 
upheld the validity of his patents. 


As the next move in the game, Mr. 
Fox may sit down and talk terms with 
producers and exhibitors. Failing to 
reach an agreement amicably, he may 
sue for an injunction to prevent in- 
fringement of his patent rights. Of one 
thing lawyers felt confident—that no 
court would permit a single man to 
annihilate a great industry employing 
the services and savings of hundreds of 
thousands of persons. 


Everyone admitted Mr. Fox was in 
an enviable position. He gained it in 
1928 when he paid less than $1,000,000 
for two clever inventions of three un- 
known Germans. 


One invention was the flywheel device 
now used in the reproducing equipment 
of practically all movie palaces. The 
other was the process of making talkies 
by recording sound and pictures on two 
film strips, developing them separately, 
and then printing them side by side on 
a single film. 

The inventors were Hans Vogt, 
Joseph Massolle, and Joseph Engl, who 
had worked in a Berlin attic since 1900 
perfecting these contrivances. 


When he acquired the patents Mr. 
Fox formed the American Tri-Ergon 
Corp. to exploit them. In 1931 this 
company brought suit for patent in- 
fringement against Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., subsidiary of Western 
Electric Co., and against RCA photo- 
phone, Inc., subsidiary of Radio Corp. 
of America. These two companies sup- 
ply talkie equipment to all the principal 
producers and exhibitors in the country. 

In the lower court Mr. Fox lost his 
suit. He carried it to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, where he 
won. The losers took the case .to the 


United States Supreme Court, but last 
week that body refused to review it. 
That refusal appeared to give Mr. Fox 
the victory. 
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BONDS: More Fourth Liberties 
‘» Meet Fate in Goldfish Bowl 


One day last week Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, 
greeted a score of reporters in his of- 
fice overlooking the White House and 
the Washington Monument. Burning 
logs crackling in the fireplace sent a 
faint aroma of smoke into the room 
strewn with Persian rugs. On the Sec- 
retary’s desk rested two boxes for in- 
coming and outgoing mail, a few books, 
and several packages of chewing gum. 
Behind the desk sat Mr. Morgenthau 
with half a dozen Treasury officials 
grouped around him. 

The reporters had been summoned 
to witness the ceremony of calling for 
redemption $1,870,000,000 of Fourth 
Liberty Loan bonds. The serial num- 
bers of all bonds outstanding were writ- 
ten on slips of paper in a goldfish bowl 
on Mr. Morgenthau’s desk. Rising, he 
dipped his fingers into the bowl. One 
of the reporters called out: ‘““‘Why don’t 
you shake it up, Mr. Secretary?” 

Mr. Morgenthau grinned broadly, 
took the bowl in both hands, and shook 
it as if he were mixing cocktails. Then 
he drew out one of the slips of paper, 
remarking: “This is something like the 
Louisiana lottery.” 


The bonds called were those bearing 
serial numbers with 5, 6, or 7 as the 
final digit. Owners will be paid off in 
cash Apr. 15, 1935. However, the 
Treasury indicated that before that date 
it might offer other bonds in exchange 
for those called. 


The ceremony in Mr. Morgenthau’s 
office was Chapter 3 in the government’s 
program for converting its 444 per cent 
Fourth Liberty Loan bonds into obliga- 
tions bearing a lower interest rate. 
Chapter 1 took place Oct. 15, 1933, 
when about $1,900,000,000 of the bonds 
were called for redemption Apr. 15, 
1934. Of that amount, $1,700,000,000 
were exchanged for a new 3% per cent 
issue. 


Chapter 2 began last Apr. 15 when 
the Treasury called an additional $1,- 
250,000,000 of the bonds for redemption 
this week. Holders of $1,020,000,000- 
worth chose to accept 3% per cent 
bonds and 2% per cent notes in ex- 
change. Thus the government had to 
pay out only about $200,000,000 in cash. 


Together the two conversion offers 
were almost 87 per cent successful and 
saved the government some $34,000,000 
annually in interest payments. Treas- 
ury officials were proud of this achieve- 
ment. But their enthusiasm was damp- 
ened when they recalled that in 1932 
Great Britain converted 92 per cent of 
her £2,000,000,000 war loan, (roughly 
$10,000,000,000 at present exchange 
rates) from 5 per cent bonds into 3\%s. 

Also in 1932 France offered to con- 
vert 85,500,000,000 francs worth of 
bonds (currently about $6,000,000,000) 
paying 5, 6, and 7 per cent interest, in- 
to a 4% per cent issue. This conver- 
Sich was 95 per cent successful. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s calling of a new 
group of Fourth Liberty Loan bonds 
last week will leave outstanding after 


Apr. 15 less than $1,300,000,000 of the 
original wartime issue of almost $7,- 
000,000,000. Observers interpreted the 
Treasury’s action to mean that no 
alarming currency inflation is intended 
in the near future. Inflation would en- 
danger successful conversion of the 
called bonds. 


e 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: Germany 


Tosses U. S. a Trade Grenade 


Dr. Hans Luther, German Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, called at the 
State, War, and Navy Building in 
Washington last week. State Depart- 
ment officials groaned when they 
learned his mission. 

He told them in substance that Oct. 
14, 1935, Germany will cancel its most- 
favored-nation commercial treaty with 
the United States, signed in 1925. Un- 
der the treaty Germany has had an un- 
favorable balance of trade with this 
country. 

State Department officials groaned 
again when the German Embassy an- 
nounced that American holders of 
Dawes Loan bonds this week would re- 
ceive only about 75 per cent of the $2,- 
100,000 interest due them. Yet Ger- 
many intended to pay interest in full 
to Dawes bondholders in other coun- 
tries. This was discrimination the 
State department declared. Its pro- 
tests fell on deaf ears. 

SucarR: With firm fingers, Judge 
Julian W. Mack of the United States 
Circuit Court in New York scrawled his 
name on a sheet of paper. His sig- 
nature reduced the once-powerful Sugar 
Institute, Inc., to a humble organization 
for gathering statistics. 

Fifteen companies, refiners of 98 per 
cent of the country’s cane sugar, 
formed the institute in 1927 to act as 
their trade association. Four years 
later the United States Department of 
Justice sued for its dissolution as a 
trust. 

The department charged that the 
institute set oppressive discount rates, 
extra charges, and maintained unduly 
high prices for sugar. While refusing 
to dissolve the institute, Judge Mack 
enjoined its members from. continuing 
their illegal practices. 

SILvER: Three Americans and a group 
of Chinese sat all night around a table 
in a Shanghai office. Dr. H. H. Kung, 
Finance Minister of China, was con- 
sulting with his advisers. Next day, 
hollow-eyed and exhausted, Dr. Kung 
announced that China was placing a 
ten per cent tax on silver exports. 

Before taking this step, Dr. Kung 
had asked the United States to discon- 
tinue buying silver in foreign markets. 
American purchases were boosting the 
price of the metal and threatened to 
drain silver from China, where it is 
used as currency. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull po- 
litely but firmly replied “No” to Dr. 
Kung’s request. America’s silver-buy- 
ing program, Mr. Hull declared, “is 
embodied in an act of Congress which 
is mandatory.” 
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TREASURE HUNT 
$50,000 CASH: Big Rewards 


Available for Puzzle Solvers 





Prize contests are more popular than 
ever as a method of arousing public 
interest in advertised products. Some 
quick figuring reveals more than $50,- 
000 cash and countless merchandise 
prizes open for lucky contestants in 
current campaigns. Prizes and contests 
are varied and unusual. Some competi- 
tions: Best American symphonic com- 
position; guessing mileage involved in 
bringing coffee from South America; 
a treasure hunt; photos of your home. 
Some prizes: One year’s rent; redeco- 
rating six rooms of your home; automo- 
biles; fur coats; $10,000 cash. 

Thousands of eager contestants try 
for each of these rich rewards, but 
thousands more would if they knew 
about them. Obviously, even the most 
avid contest fan cannot read all the 
publications in which these contests are 
advertised, so a new bulletin service 
has been launched devoted entirely to 
information about these contests. Once 
a month “Prize Contests” tells all 
about them, listing the conditions, and 
giving many helpful hints in solving 
them. As a trial, send $1.00 in cash, 
check or money order for a six months 
subscription. The current bulletin is 
sent immediately upon receipt of your 
remittance. Address, “Prize Contests,” 
Room 530, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


AFTER-SHAVE COMFORT 








FOR YOUR FACE 


IN A DASH OF WILLIAMS 


AQUA VELVA 


AFTER SHAVING 
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Lomorrow's 
exciting literary events are in 
today s 
REDBOOK 


Before these best sellers and significant writings reached the public in 
book form, the readers of Redbook Magazine had a/ready enjoyed them 




















(APS 


SINCLAIR LEWIS’ 


“Ann Vickers” appeared in Red- 

book—first magazine to serialize this 
Nobel Prize winner after his award. In- 
Mitte 50 
book a few months later, _ 


KING ALFONSO of SPAIN. 
writes his Memoirs. 10 compe- 
tition for the secrets King Alfonso alone 
knew, Redbook secured a scoop. King — 
Alfonso consented to write this amaz- 
ingly frank manuscript that took Red- 
book readers behind closed palace doors. 








1933 


A COMPLETE BOOK- 
LENGTH NOVEL was addes 


month starting August, 1933. Redbook 


wecloss & magazine plus a complete 50,000 SIR PHILIP GIBBS’ 


word novel, a reading value of $2.00 for 25. | “The Cross of Peace” appeared first in 
a“ EWE _ Redbook, complete in one issue, later as ‘a best- 
A FAR EL TO FIFTH - + selling $2. 50 book. Redbook readers tead it first. 


VENUE" 6; cocnciias Vaoderbis,: 
Einar incense | HUGH WALPOLE'S 
“Captain Nicholas” :20 in magazine ver- 


i mansions. The general public will get these 
sion in a single issue of Redbook, July 1934. Now 


inb ee ey e999. 
‘ 

"THE THIN MAN” was cg she Sete tec a best-seller, the Sépeember 1934 Lit- 
“Verary Guild selection. Redbook readers read ‘it first. 


HOOVER orr tue recor,” 
by Theodore J. Joslin, secretary to Hoover, opens 
White House doors to disclose facts of the Bonus 
Army, the RFC, the Bank is 


: AND NOW, the author of “As ‘the . 


Earth Turns” iohal best seller last year), 
‘begins the most important 
nin America since “Main Street.” 


1934 














book readers were first to read Dashiell Ham- 
mmon's heat elles —ot the cost of # single iasue. 














IN THIS ISSUE JUST OUT 


GLADYS HASTY CARROLL’S 
new novel begins. 
* * * 


“HOOVER OFF THE REC- 
ORD,” by Theodore J. Joslin, 
reaches its climax. 

o.2.e 
IN THE SAME ISSUE Marie 
Dressler’s autobi phy, “Life 
Begins at Sixty,” plus novels, 
stories and features by Don 
Marquis, James Warner Bellah, 
Katherine Newlin Burt, Arthur 
Somers Roche, and many others. 

ae 
PLUS A COMPLETE BOOK- 
LENGTH NOVEL, “Recipe for 
Murder,” over 50, 000 words by 
Vincent Starrett. 

* * & 
COMING ... ERICH MARIA 
REMARQUE, ALFRED E. SMITH, 
HENDRIK VAN LOON, an 
many more. 


Wt made 20,000 zew people buy Redbook for 
the first time last month? And 32,000 for the 
Jirst time the month before that? And 34,000 the 
month before that? What makes one person tell 
another when he “discovers” Redbook? We can ex- 
plain. Redbook satisfies discriminating readers who 
demand great writing. They like the tempo of Red- 
book. They like its particular world of ideas and 
significant events. They recognize the value of the 
complete, new novel extra in each issue. That Red- 
book is growing fast is no surprise to Redbook 
readers. See for yourself. The new issue is on sale today. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


———— 


SCREEN: “Man of Aran,” Drama 
Of Life on an Irish Island 





Forty excited peasants of the Isle of 
Aran leaned forward on wooden benches 
and shouted warnings to three men in a 
fragile, storm-swept boat rocking be- 
fore them on a motion-picture screen. 
They forgot they were attending a 
makeshift “world premiere” of Gau- 
mont-British’s “Man of Aran.” They 
thought only of the grave danger of the 
inexorable sea, the tragedy of losing a 
boat. 

The blue eyes of the producer, Robert 
Flaherty (a native of Iron Mountain, 
Mich.), twinkled with satisfaction as 
he observed the “audience reaction” 
from a corner of the little stone house 
he had built for a projection room. The 
completed film represented almost two 
years’ hard work, fighting storms, and 
dodging sharks near the barren rock 
island off the coast of western Ireland. 

This Thursday, New Yorkers at- 
tended the American premiere of “The 
Man of Aran.” It was a gala occasion 
for the now American-minded British 
film company. A dozen Erin pipers, 
dressed in gay kilts, blew a medley of 
Irish tunes atop the marquee of the 
Criterion Theatre. The consul of the 
Irish Free State, movie stars, and other 
celebrities marched in. Handclapping 
greeted the entry of portly, square-set 
Mr. Flaherty. Proudly beside him 
strode the three natives who played the 
man, the woman, and the boy of Aran 
—Coleman (Tiger) King, Maggie Dir- 
rane, and Michael Dillane. 

Then followed the pictorial epic of 
these islanders who have but one mas- 
ter—the sea. The treacherous waters 
set the tune for the lives of Tiger, 
Maggie, and Michael. Each storm 
threatens to devastate their “garden” 
of seaweed, sand, and handfuls of soil 
painfully grubbed from beneath the 
island’s rocks. In a choppy sea, waves 
often dash 300 feet above the cliffs. 











CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE (NEW YORK OPENINGS) 

A SLEEPING CLERGYMAN (Guild Theatre): 
The Theatre Guild opens its seventeenth 
season with an English importation. A 
slow-moving study of descendants of Har- 
riet Marshall (Ruth Gordon) who went 
wrong in 1867. Miss Gordon is remark- 
ably versatile in portraying three genera- 
tions of women. 

BRIDAL QUILT (Biltmore Theatre): A Ken- 
tucky hill-billy (Blaine Cordner) meets 
and falls in love with a sophisticated Yan- 
Kee tourist (Claudia Morgan). When he 
calls at her Northern home the poor dis- 


“Or he Southerner finds she has a hus- 
and, 


SCREEN 

THE MERRY WIDOW (Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er): Director Ernst Lubitsch puts new life 
into the popular Franz Lehar operetta, 
Starring Maurice Chevalier and Jeanette 
MacDonald. Some of the finest photog- 
raphy of the season appears in this film 
and Edward Everett Horton scales new 
peaks of comedy as the Ambassador of 
Marshovia, 

JUDGE PRIEST (Fox): As Irvin S. Cobb’s 
beloved Judge Priest, Will Rogers engineers 
his nephew's marriage to the perfect girl. 
A taffy pull, Stepin Fetchit as the handy 
man, and the parade of the Confederate 
veterans convey the homespun wit and 
warmth of the “Old South.” 
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ON THE CHIN! 


A WOMAN HAS TO REALLY 
LOVE A MAN To WATCH 
LIS SHAVIN’ ANTICS AND 
NOT THINK HE’S KIND 
OF SILLY/ | 











Menfolk die wholesale when violent 
squalls blow up from nowhere and up- 
set their fragile, flat-bottomed fishing 
curraghs. Disregarding sequence, Mr. 
Flaherty photographed Aran’s harsh 
moods with lusty dramatic vigor. 

The film is not new to European fans. 
It had its premiere in London last 
April and is still playing there. Last 
Summer it won the Mussolini Cup at 
the Second International Film Congress 
in Venice in competition with 67 Ameri- 
can and European pictures. 

Mr. Flaherty has a weakness for 
filming primitive life. His ‘“Nanook of 
the North” pictured the stark existence 
of the Eskimo. In “Moana” he recorded 
the luxuriant bounty of life in the 
South Seas. Mr. Flaherty became in- 
terested in Aran when a passenger on 
an ocean liner remarked on the hard- 
ships there. 

Thirty miles from Galway, the near- 
est mainland port, he found 2,000 
peasants living on three islands. Aran, 
the largest, is only ten miles across. 
The Gulf Stream keeps the weather 
fairly temperate. The sole “genteel 
people” on Aran are the O’Flaherty- 
Johnsons. Mr. O’Flaherty-Johnson, 
now dead, was the godfather of Oscar 
Wilde who was born in Galway. On 
Aran live the peasant parents of Liam 
O’Flaherty, one of Ireland’s contempo- 
rary revolutionary authors. 

Paying £2 a week for rent, the ruddy 
film director installed himself in an old 
stone house on the O’Flaherty-Johnson 
estate, built his own projection room, 
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© 1934, B-M. Co. —Ingram’s Shaving Cream 


MAKE SHAVING AN EASIER, 
QUICKER, COOLER JoB-USE 

INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM. 
SOOTHES AND TOMES THE SKINS 
PREVENTS RAZOR-STING AND RAWAESS. 
YOUR DRUGGIST HAS THE TUBES AND JARS, 














and studied the islanders. After four 
months, he found the types he wanted 
—Maggie, wife of a cripple; Tiger, the 
blacksmith, and young Michael. Each 
received the princely salary of £4 a 
week and wondered why this stranger 
should want to photograph such ordi- 
nary persons as themselves. The money 
was a fortune to them. Their usual 





‘“*Heaven and Hell’ 


With a sketch of Swedenborg’s life 
The most interesting of the profound 
. BORG the re- 





nowned theologian, philoso- 
her and scientist. 632 page Cc 
k treating of theLifeafter 
Death, sent without further 
cost or obligation onreceiptof 
Write for complete list of publications 
SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION INC. 
Room 1262, 18 East 41st St., New York 


























Fast-—Illl say it’s fast 


Using a Long Island train as a wind breaker, % 










Mile-A-Minute Murphy made his 
famous bicycle record— 
one mile in 57*/; 
seconds. 


This razor, too, is 
fast. Swiftly and 
surely it glides 
over the face, giv- 
ing you a smooth 
comfortable shave 
in record time. 20 
keen blades are car- 
ried in the handle. 
With a pull-push 
motion a new blade 
when needed is in- 
serted INSTANTLY. 
Your dealer will glad- 
ly demonstrate this fine 
razor. Ask to see it. 


$5. complete with 20 blades. Additional 20-blade clips, 75¢ 


4y Cc ip , ra Repeating 


RAZOR 


A product of MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Sales representatives: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
49 East 34th Street, New York 
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F all the sensa- 
tional scoops in the field of journalism, this exposé 
in the November issue of THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
of a great public institution, supported almost 
wholly by contributions from millions of American 
men, women and children, will perhaps shock the 
American people the most. 


The author, John L. Spivak, has unearthed a mass of 
information which casts a shadow upon ‘“‘The Great 
Mother.’”’ He makes twenty serious charges against 
the Red Cross—charges buttressed by tremendous 
documentation from Red Cross and government 
reports and from admissions made by Judge John 
Barton Payne, its official head. 


Mr. Spivak concludes that there is SHADY BUSI- 
NESS IN THE RED CROSS, and that the Congress 
of the United States, which chartered the organiza- 
tion, owes it to the American people who support it 
to make a thorough investigation of the Red Cross. 





annual income rarely exceeds £35 ($173 
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currently). 

In New York Maggie and Michae] 
are living--with an Irish family. Tiger 
shares quarters in a hotel with Mr. 
Flaherty’s brother. They will follow 
the film to Boston and Baltimore for 
the opénings. 


ALL-CARTOON: Mickey and His Ij; 
Draw Crowds to a New York Palace 


“Are they going to have ‘The Three 
Little Pigs’?” 

Hardly half a block off world-weary 
Broadway, a harassed ticket seller in 
America’s first all-cartoon theatre was 
bombarded day and night with this 
question. New Yorkers were pleased 
with. the show—but they missed their 
pigs. Backers of the innovation, which 
arrived last week, hurried to make 
amends. -Since Wednesday, a contented 
public has been shuddering over the 
formidable teeth of the Big Bad Wolf. 


Last Summer, while traveling in 
France, Robert Schirmer found an all- 
cartoon movie house in Nantes. Its 
popularity impressed him. He decided 
to bring the novelty to America. 


Back in New York last month, the 
embryonic movie impresario at first 
met with a total lack of interest. 
Broadway wise men claimed such a 
house would never draw. But Mr. 
Schirmer was stubborn. After weeks 
of negotiation he found five former 
classmates (Princeton ’21) who agreed 
to have a try at it. There followed the 
weary, discouraging search for a 
Broadway house. Prices were exorbi- 
tant, most managers were unwilling to 
lease. 

Cartoon Exhibitors, Inc., persevered, 
and finally hired the Bijou, formerly a 
legitimate theatre, for $400 a week. 
The first week drew over 900 “Mickey” 
admirers at 25 cents a head; this week 
the audience swelled to well over 1,100. 
The backers were gleeful. 


Rugged, blond, and _ bespectacled, 
Robert Schirmer is not cntirely igno- 
rant of the camera, though this is his 
first movie venture. After graduating 
from Princeton he went as photogra- 
pher on several of the University’s 
Near East archaeological expeditions. 
Mr. Schirmer, 38, is a grandson of the 
founder of G. Schirmer, Inc., music 
publishing house. The only person in 
Cartoon Exhibitors with previous ex- 
perience in movie complexities is C. S$. 
Cook, formerly business manager for 
John Krimsky’s importation, ‘Maed- 
chen in Uniform.” 

The cartoon menu of the new movie 
house will be varied, lasting about an 
hour. “Silly Symphonies” will be in- 
terspersed with “Popeye the Sailor,’ 
“Mickey Mouse,” and such color cat- 
toons as ‘The China Shop.” 

Cartoon Exhibitors, Inc., has no fear 
of running out of material. Last year 
nine major companies produced 198 
one-reel cartoons. The Bijou Theatre 
can always call on “Betty Boop,” o 
Helen Kane fame, “The Little King, 
“Oswald,” and “Krazy Kat,” who are 
proud at having a home of their ow? 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


COLLEGE HUMOR: Delacorte 
Gives It a New Lease on Life 








Forty years ago there was born in 
New York one of the most daring ex- 
perimenters of the publishing world. 
The man was George T. Delacorte Jr. 

Since then Mr. Delacorte and his 
Dell Publishing Co. have made maga- 
zine history. He has published the 
most popular movie magazine (Modern 
Screen) and the most popular humor- 
ous magazine (Ballyhoo). He has in- 
vented circulation ideas that have made 
conservative publishers wince and com- 
petitors hop. 

Since 1921 Mr. Delacorte, small, dap- 
per and business-like, has published 36 
magazines. Twenty of them he junked 
mercilessly. ‘To the sixteen still living 
he last week added No. 17. It was the 
revived College Humor, a favorite “col- 
legiate’”’ magazine. He acquired it re- 
cently from S. V. Gibson, publisher of 
Motion Picture Magazine and Movie 





: NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 
Norman Anthony, Faced With the 
Task of Reviving College Humor 


Classic, who abandoned College Humor 
eight months ago. 

The new College Humor is a combi- 
nation of highbrow and lowbrow ele- 
ments. It has pictures in Delacorte’s 
typical snappy, sexy manner. It has 
articles and stories by such literary 
lights as H. L. Mencken and William 
McFee. The editor is Delacorte’s right 
hand man, Norman Anthony. 

In the three-year Delacorte-Anthony 
association the wiry, blond Mr. An- 
thony, who looks vaguely like Walter 
Winchell, has become Dell Publication’s 
most respected and highest paid editor. 
There is good reason for Anthony’s 
rise. His brainchild, Ballyhoo, put close 
to a $1,000,000 in the company’s till. 

In 1910 Norman Anthony was study- 
ing at the Art League in his native 
Buffalo. When he sold two drawings to 
Life for $75, he immediately got mar- 
ried and headed for New York. His 
name, he felt, was made. In the dreary 
months that followed, the budding 
young artist found that Life editors 
didn’t remember his name and didn’t 
like his new drawings. To make a pre- 
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carious living he peddled his ideas to 
better known artists. 

In 1918 he managed to get a staff job 
on Life. Three years later he went over 
to the decrepit, newly reorganized 
Judge. There in 1923 Anthony con- 
ceived the idea of an edition burles- 
quing advertising. On his own hook he 
wrote and drew a dummy issue. 
Judge’s publisher liked the idea, printed 
the issue, and sold every copy. Three 
months later Anthony was boosted from 
staff member to editor. He remained 
there until 1928 when he returned to 
his first love, Life—as editor. 

The reunion did not last. After a 
fight with Life’s publisher, Clair Max- 
well, Anthony quit and free-lanced for 
a year. Then he got a call from Dela- 
corte who wanted to add a humorous 
magazine to his growing string. An- 
thony remembered his burlesque issue. 
Having little faith in the idea, Dela- 
corte said he would risk only $500 on it. 
When the first issue of Ballyhoo came 
off the presses, wrapped in cellophane 
to keep it fresh, Delacorte groaned. It 
would never go. But to salvage part of 
his $500, he put it on newsstands. 

Mr. Delacorte’s eyes bulged when 
Ballyhoo sold 150,000 copies and be- 
came a sensation overnight. He gave 
Anthony a week to get out another 
“book”. The second issue sold 300,000, 
the fourth 1,950,000. Now Ballyhoo 
claims a comfortable circulation of 
250,000. 

Outside his office Anthony lives the 
life of the typical man about town. 
Few people know their Broadway het- 
ter. He will bet on horse races, base- 
ball, football, and hockey. His most 
disastrous bet was the Broadway show 
Ballyhoo. Into it went most of the 
profits he made in the magazine. 


Though Delacorte is enthusiastic, 
Anthony is uncertain about the new 
College Humor (price, 25 cents). He 
is not too sure that intellectual young 
college men will gobble it up as avidly 
as they did The American Mercury in 
the ’20s. 

The new College Humor is the com- 
pany’s first magazine to vary from 
the keystone of the Delacorte policy— 
“entertainment not instruction.”. When 
he entered the magazine field in 1921 
Delacorte was convinced the country 
was “under-magazined.” Rapidly he 
remedied this condition by concentrat- 
ing on the “secondary market of 
Horatio Alger readers.” 


He invented the “you” story (“If 
you were the lucky girl going to the 
Brown Derby with Dick Powell’), 
which puts the reader in the heroine’s 
place. He carried the same formula 
into the detective field. No Delacorte 
detectives are scientific professionals. 
They are run-of-the-mill people into 
whose shoes any reader might step. 

Probably Delacorte’s greatest dis- 
covery was that magazines may be 
run by skeleton staff. Modern Screen 
(circulation 500,000) is run by five 
persons, Modern Romances by three, 
Screen Romances by two, Ballyhoo by 
two, and the pulps (Sweetheart Stories, 
All Western, War Birds, Ace High) 
by an average of three. 
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PERE 'S 2 book that will help you 
systematize your business—cut 
operating costs and increase profits 
now when greater record-keeping 
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BROKEN! 
” 
We call him Scotty. When your 
guests put cigarettes in the ash 
tray—and pat Scotty’s head he’ll 
raise his little hind leg and P OUT THE CIGAR- 
ETTE. mvenient water sack inside Scotty is easily 
filled. At last a canine’s most inconvenient h: has been 
turned into a practical and extremely funny use! Scotty mount- 


ed on ash tray—both in attractive bronze finish. Scotty may be 
had for $1.50 postpaid. Money back if not 
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WARM 
SUNSHINE 
EVERY DAY/ 


Here winter is unknown. A very dry, semi- 
tropical climate—84% sunshine—fine modern schools 
low living costs—all await you in Phoenix and ad join- 
ing communities of Tempe, Mesa, Chandler, ( jlendale, 
Buckeye and Wickenburg. All types modern ac- 
commodations—smart shops—colorful deserts—giant 
cacti—date gardens—orange groves—cattle ranches 
—prehistoric ruins—paved roads. Outdoor days for 
rest or play—come now, for the full winter season! 
Special rates now effective on Rock Island— 
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invited to sign it. Why not on your next trip? 
Single rooms with private bath from $3. 
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“DON’T BRUSH FALSE 


T 2 ET ia] 99 DENTISTS ENDORSE 

THIS NEW WAY 
‘Don't brush false teeth! It is ineffectual, only gives a 
surface cleansing and wears away the denture. A loose, 
clacking denture results,” says Dr. L. W. Sherwin, 
discoverer of Stera-Kleen, an amazing new product that 
cleans false teeth thoroughly without brushing. Daily 
use removes all stains, mucin, tartar and prevents their 
recurrence. Absolutely safe. Highest professional en- 
dorsement. At drug stores 30c or 60c or order direct, 
using coupon below. Free sample on request. 


STERA-KLEEN, 78 Atherton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send C.O. D. one 30c [ or one [J 60c package of 
Dr. Sherwin’s Stera-Kleen. Or send me a free sample. [J 
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(Paste coupon on penny postcard if you wish)NW 








EDUCATION 


AIR UPLIFT: Radio Gets Scornful 
“Once-Over” From Educators 





The National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education has a slogan: “Lis- 
ten and Learn.” They would like jazz- 
riddled radio to adopt it. 

Last week in Chicago, 200 eminent 
educators, scientists, and government 
officials met in the tower room of the 
magnificent Drake Hotel overlooking 
the blue waters of Lake Michigan. 
They attended the council’s fourth an- 
nual assembly to discuss their most per- 
plexing question: Why has radio failed 
to supply the cultural need expected of 
it? 

A broadcast opened the two-day con- 
ference. The council’s president, Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, now in London for 
a meeting of scientists, addressed the 
Chicago conference by short wave. 

After his speech other speakers took 
hearty wallops at what they feel is the 
increasing tendency of radio broadcasts 
to pander to low intelligence. 

Dr. Robert M. Sproul, president of 
the University of California, spoke 
gloomily of the cultural accomplish- 
ments of radio. A very few broadcasts 
attained a high level, he said. “But,” 
he concluded, “after rising to these 
heights, the child returned to his baby- 
hood crib and driveled and drooled for 
hours.” 

From Robert M. Hutchins, youthful 
president of the University of Chicago, 
who last week accepted a New Deal 
post in Washington (see page 12), came 
a sharp warning to radio officials. Un- 
less they give more thought to-culture 
and less to cash, they will find them- 
selves “in immediate danger of more 
drastic regulation, of taxation, or com- 
petition with publicly owned stations, 
and even of government ownership.” 

Walter Damrosch, veteran musician 
and conductor declared that radio offi- 
cials who think their listeners prefer 
musical programs of the lightest and 
most superficial music are working on 
an entirely “fallacious theory.” 

Many delegates recalled the opinion 
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sources of material. 
technical knowledge to express 
yourself. If so, our Unified 
Training System will develop 
your ability and turn your spare 
time to profit. You study at 
home under the highest type of 
professional guidance. Detach 
and mail the coupon for an 
interesting book on writing for 
profit. 


Mail This Coupon and Learn to 


Fluently, Effectively 
and Profitably ! 


Thousands can write—and do not know it! Magazines are seeking new 
talent constantly, for short stories, long fiction, special articles, etc.; 
newspapers, motion pictures, play producers, radio—all welcome new 
You may have great talent, and lack only the 
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once expressed by Dr. Lee De Forest, 
radio inventor: ‘“‘Nine-tenths of what 
one can hear is the continual dribble 
of second-rate jazz, sickening crooning 
by degenerate ‘sax’ players, interrupted 
by blatant sales talks.” 

American radio gives only half as 
much time to educational subjects as 
the British Broadcasting System, which 
regularly devotes one-fifth of its pro- 
grams to elevating themes. And Amer- 
ica’s educational material, declares The 
New Republic, is so inferior that “in 
other countries it would hardly be called 
‘educational’ at all.” 

The industry claims it has not ignored 
its educational function. Columbia 
Broadcasting Co. recently stated that 
it “prefers not to duplicate or compete 
with the work of the university, labora- 
tory, lecture platform, or the classroom, 
but rather to supplement these.” 

Bruce Bliven, an editor of The New 
Republic, who took part in the Chi- 
cago meeting, thought this statement 
amusing. A Columbia schedule for this 
Winter showed that between 8 and 
10:30 P. M. the American people “will 
have the ineffable pleasure of hearing 
programs” sponsored by makers of 
laxatives, reducing salts, cigarettes, 
soaps, and soups. “It looks like a busy 
educational Winter,” Mr. Bliven says. 

Levering Tyson, director of the Car- 
negie-Rockefeller-supported Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, said 
that “if the American radio system 
continues as it has been going recently 
with commercialism rampant nothing 
can save it.” 


e 
PRINCETON: Politics and Beer; 
Students Fired; Dean Relents 


As an indirect result of an illegal 
campus beer party the Woodrow Wil- 
son Democratic Ciub of Princeton last 
week rejoiced in a distinguished new 
member. 

A fortnight ago, in pursuit of democ- 
racy, three Princeton undergraduates, 
all Wilson Club members, -trundled two 
kegs of beer across the campus after 
dark. Leaving two paths of beaten 
grass behind them, they passed with- 
in 50 yards of the office where three 
proctors stand guard against such for- 
bidden practices. 

Unseen the kegs rolled on to yellow, 
stone West Hall. Thirsty collegiate- 
politicians hauled them up to the sec- 
ond-floor room of Kelvin M. Fox, the 
club’s vice president. ‘Tobacco smoke 
befogged the air. Strong political 
arguments issued lustily from chairs, 
window-seats, tables, and the floor 
where 60 students were jammed elbow 
to elbow. 

Ever since college opened, Fox and 
his friend, Edward F. Prichard Jr. 
seniors and ardent New Dealers, have 
campaigned to elect three Princeton 
professors who are on the Democratic 
ticket this Fall. The beery rally was 
to forward this cause. 

After a few serious speeches, Prich- 
ard, 6-foot, 250-pound, jovial president 
of the club, suggested a “committee to 
man the pumps” on the beer kegs. Soot 
students were clinking foaming glasses 
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to the success of the Democratic party. 

The next morning proctors found 
the empty kegs outside Fox’s door. 
Quickly they ran to report to Dean 
christian Gauss. Just as quickly the 
dean suspended Fox and Prichard for 
violating the university’s rule against 
jiquor-drinking on the campus. “When 
the Democratic party calls,” Prichard 
explained, “T hear no other voice. I am 
not conscious of having anything to 
apologize for.” 

After parental intervention, the two 
students were reinstated last week. To 
show they bore no grudge, they and 
their fellow clubmen voted the baldish 
dean and the three tale-bearing proc- 
tors to honorary membership in the 
Woodrow Wilson Democratic Club. The 
dean accepted. 








SIDESHOW 





VACILLATION: Three years ago Nicho- 
las Ratrosky left his Hudson, N. Y., 
home to look for work in New York 
City. Two weeks ago police summoned 
his wife, Anna, to New York, where 
she identified a suicide as her missing 
husband. She took the body to Hud- 
son and buried it. Last week Mrs. 
Ratrosky returned to New York. “I’m 
sure it was a mistake,” she told police. 
“My husband came back yesterday.” 

Forcinc Bip: In “Merrily We Roll 
Along,” now playing -on Broadway in 
New York, a stage bridge hand is dealt. 
Last week, Kenneth McKenna, one of 
the players, picked up his hand. It 
contained eleven spades to the ace-king, 
and the ace-king of hearts. The play’s 
script allowed him to say only one 
word. It was “Pass.” 

Founp: For seven years Pennsyl- 
vania police have hunted William P. 
Bishie, a hold-up man who escaped 
from the Eastern Penitentiary at Phila- 
delphia. Last week they found him 
in Syracuse, N. Y. He was a traffic 
policeman. 

Gate CRASHER: In Akron, Ohio, last 
week 100 delegates to the International 
Nudists Conference heard speakers cite 
benefits of going naked. Past armed 
guards, posted to keep out the curious, 
slipped an uninvited visitor. Forcing 
the thermometer down to freezing, 
Jack Frost forced the nudists to hustle 
into overcoats. 

Por: In Chicago an automatic bur- 
glar alarm summoned police to a liquor 
store. After sleuthing for half an hour 
they discovered a champagne cork had 
Popped, struck the show window, and 
Set off the alarm. 

HIBERNATION: A Middletown, Md., 
farmer, Charles R. Holter, stacked his 
straw last August. Last week he heard 
grunts in one of the stacks. Tearing 
away the straw he discovered two once- 
fat hogs who had lost 50 pounds each. 
With joyful squeals they ran to the 
pigsty to make up for their 56-day fast. 
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WAR PROPHECIES: 2 Authors 
Look Into World Tinderboxes 


THE SECRET WAR. By Frank C. Hanighen. 
287 pages, 73,000 words. Index, Appen- 
dix, Bibliography. John Day, New York. 
$2.75. 


Mr. Hanighen’s harsh history of the 
oil business reads like exciting memoirs 
of a master sleuth. If the author’s 
sources are sound, the book is a dev- 
astating commentary. 

Chapter 1 tells the story of how 
Britain’s Anglo-Persian oil company 
obtained its first great concession. A 
tired British engineer named D’Arcy 
was sailing for a vacation in the United 
States. He had all of Persia’s oil in 
his pocket in the form of a 60-year 
monopoly guarantee. 

An affable man who said he was a 
missionary made friends with him. 
After telling the missionary that he 
would rather develop Christianity than 
oil in Persia, the latter suggested he 
give his rights to the Church for 
benevolent purposes. D’Arcy turned 
them all over. He did not know his 
fellow passenger was in reality Sidney 
Reilly, the empire’s star secret-service 
agent. 

It was not long, according to Mr. 
Hanighen, before the great oil war be- 
gan. On one side was John D. Rocke- 
feller of Standard Oil; on the other Sir 
Henri Wilhelm August Deterding of the 
British-owned Royal Dutch-Shell Co. 

Mr. Hanighen has reached the fol- 
lowing startling conclusions: 

1. All the Mexican trouble from 
the death of Madero in 1910 to the 
peaceful atmosphere established by 
Dwight Morrow seventeen years later 
was caused by the Anglo-American oil 
fight. 

2. In 1918 “the Allies were carried 
to victory on a flood of oil,” as Lord 
Curzon described it. 

3. For fifteen years Great Britain 
has been acquiring oil wells in the 
Caribbean, presumably in case she 
wants to capture the Panama Canal. 

4. Recognition of Russia by the 
United States was at first prevented 
and finally obtained largely by Stand- 
ard Oil. 

5. Father Coughlin’s radio addresses 
in favor of inflation were inspired by 
Rockefeller interests anxious to under- 
sell foreign oil competitors. 

6. Great Britain would like to see 
Paraguay win in the Chaco War, as 
this would prevent development of 
American oil wells in Bolivia. 

7. “Already the wells and tanks of 
British firms in Borneo are mined with 
explosives, for an emergency.” 

Conclusion: “Two great empires 
(Great Britain, the United States) 
clash to the danger point... and all 
because Deterdings and Rockefellers 
struggle for power.” 

“The Secret War’ comes close on the 
heels of “Merchants of Death” which 
Mr. Hanighen wrote with E. C. Engel- 
brecht. Covici Friede, publishers, read 
that book on the armament industry 
and asked Mr. Hanighen to edit a 
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Writers 


are Made 
... Mot born 


NDER competent and sympathetic guid- 
ance, thousands of people of no more than 
average native ability have been developed 

into successful writers. 


How do you know you don’t possess hidden tal- 
ent? Has it ever occurred to you that you might 
derive genuine pleasure and considerable profit 
from writing for publication? 


We don’t promise that overnight you’ll turn out 
the Great American Novel or be able to com- 
mand fabulous prices for your works. But don’t 
overlook the fact that there are many hundreds 
of editors who are paying $25, $50 and $100 or 
more for material that takes little time to write 
—not fiction, necessarily, but articles on home 
or business management, sports, travels, recipes, 
etc.—things that can be easily and naturally 
written in spare time. 

How do you know you can’t write? Have you 
ever tried? One thing is certain—you'll never 
find out until you try. For the one and only way 
to learn to write is by—WRITING! 


You Owe It to Yourself to 
LEARN if You CAN write! 
It’s not just the “big name” writers who make 


money. Here is a typical example of the letters 
that come to us constantly: 





“I was areal child of the depres- 
sion. I had no job and no chance 
of getting one. I saw your ad, 
borrowed the money to pay for 
the course, and finally finished it. 
But before finishing it I had be- 
come self-supporting as a corre- 
spondent for the state papers.” — 
Edward G. Foster, Talihina, Okla. 





The Newspaper Institute of America offers an intimate 
course in practical writing—a course as free from aca- 
demic ‘“‘isms’’ and “‘ologies’’ as a newspaper office—a 
course as modern as the latest edition of this morning’s 
paper. 

Week by week you receive actual assignments—just as 
if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 
Your writing is individually corrected and construc- 
tively criticized. A group of men, whose combined 
newspaper experience totals more than 200 years, are 
responsible for this instruction. Under such sympa- 
thetic guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly 
trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-avored 
style. You are learning to write by writing—acquiring 
the same experience to which nearly all well-known 
writers of short-stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., 
attribute their success. 

The time required is less than one year, the cost not 
aoe than a month’s living expenses at a resident 
college. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. 
This tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities nec to successful writing—acute ob- 
servation, dramatic intinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You’ll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, 
without obligation. Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 
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: NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
1776 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writ Apti- 
l tude Test, and further information about writing for 

profit, as promised in the News-Week, October 20. 
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French book on the world struggle for 
oil. He did so, adding so many new 
chapters of his own that the book be- 
came virtually his own creation. He is 
now on vacation in his native Omaha. 

THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By Johannes 


Steel. 220 pages, 35,000 words. Covici, 
Friede, New York. $2. 


Eight months ago a thoughtful, thin- 
faced German exile landed in this coun- 
try. Johannes Steel (his real name is 
Stahl, the German equivalent) had a 
brief but stormy political career behind 
him. Last June he began telling read- 
ers of The New York Post what was 
going to happen in Germany. 

In this book he reaches his prophetic 
peak. 

Mr. Steel lives at 1 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, works for a restless modern 
newspaper, and in his guttural voice 
lectures over the radio on political 
problems. Yet he writes like an Old 
Testament prophet: “There will be war 
by Summer 1935,” states the modern 
Isaiah. “War will come because neither 
of the two powers who want war (Ger- 
many and Japan) can afford to wait 
longer.” 

He mentions half a dozen other prom- 
ising sources of danger, including 
Yugoslavia, whose internal troubles 
have recently made _ world-shaking 
news. (See page 7). 

Mr. Steel knows something of these 
complicated situations at first hand. 
He served as a member of the Prussian 
Diet. During four years as foreign eco- 
nomic observer for the German Min- 
istry, he witnessed the ill feeling 
caused by high-pressure German sales- 
manship on three continents. 

When Hitler came into power he was 
private secretary to Hjalmar Schacht, 
president of the Reichsbank. At that 
time Steel and other anti-Nazis tried 
to build up a united front of Com- 
munists and Reichswehr troops to stop 
the dictator. The plan was not a suc- 
cess. The young secretary’s position 
was dangerous. He had an unhealthy 
knowledge of the origin of Nazi funds 
which he says were contributed by 
bankers and munitions makers. He 
claims to have been the first person 
arrested at Hitler’s order. 

He says he was dumped in a concen- 
tration camp, but that soon afterward 
he knocked one of the guards on the 
head, escaped, and walked 250 miles to 
the French border at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where he gave himself up to authori- 
ties. 

These are not his only claims to 
fame. In England he says he persuaded 
Scotland Yard to raid and shut down a 
Nazi propaganda office. In a _ book, 
“Hitler as Frankenstein,” which ap- 
peared in England, he asserted that J. 
P. Morgan contributed $85,000 to Hit- 
ler’s campaign fund. Mr. Morgan de- 
nied this. The book was withdrawn 
from circulation and re-issued with a 
slip bearing the denial. 

In this country Mr. Steel says his 
rooms have been raided twice by Nazis 
from Yorkville, the German colony in 
upper Mantattan. As a result two 
Federal agents have been detailed to 
protect him from violence. 

Some of the prophet’s recent pre- 


Johannes Steel: “There Will 
Be War by Summer, 1935” 


dictions have been fulfilled, notably that 
in which he foretold Schacht’s appoint- 
ment as industrial dictator of Germany. 
Others have not been quite so accurate. 
In his first widely publicized New York 
Post article on June 25, he said that 
Hitler’s rule had come to an end, that 
the rest of the world would learn this in 
two weeks, that Hiudenburg would re- 
sign as President, and that monarch- 
ists would get control. None of these 
things happened. 

The author’s attitude toward Nazis 
is partly explained by the dedication of 
his book: ““To the memory of my young- 
er brother and all noble youth that per- 
ished defiantly at the hands of fascism.” 


“DUTCH:” Through the Years 


With a Pennsylvania Family 


Her- 
words. 


THE FOOLSCAP ROSE, By 
gesheimer. 312 pages, 
Knopf, New York, $2.50. 


Joseph Hergesheimer, a descendant 
of those Germans always known as 
Pennsylvania Dutch, has written a 
novel of their adventures in the paper 
industry. It has neither hero nor 
heroine. The chief character is the 
Rosanna Paper Mill. 

In 1819 when Monroe was President 
of the United States, Jacob Kinzer, a 
wandering German, showed up at the 
mill and took a job. He gave some 
sound advice to the owner, old Hazael 
Wigton. Soon he married Hazael’s 
daughter. After the old man’s death he 
obtained control of the mill. 

His son Amasa became a great paper 
king. He quelled the Knights of Labor 
when they made their fantastic de- 
mand for an eight-hour day. He 
bought out many rivals in spite of the 
Anti-Trust Laws. Amasa’s successor, 
Nicholas Kinzer, caught in the 1907 
panic, was forced to sell out. 

This long, semi-historical novel de- 
scribes the manners, fashions, and poli- 
tics of 88 years. Details of background 
and the complications of the family 


Joseph 
87,000 
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fortunes receive more attention thap 
the characters themselves. The resgy} 
leaves something to be desired. So many 
persons parade through the book that 
as soon as the reader begins to be 
interested in one of them he disappears 
or dies to make room for others. Mr 
Hergesheimer’s style is more facile 
than distinguished. 

The author, a short, well-fed man, 
lives in West Chester, Pa., near the 
scene of this story. His taste for color. 
ful descriptions reflects his early de. 
sire to be a painter. When he was 2} 
he indulged that yearning in an artis. 
tic sojourn in Florence and Venice 
studios that swallowed all his funds 
and left him with a nervous break- 
down. Then he turned to literature. 
His first published work, bearing the 
sonorous title “Cavolo Repeana,” ap- 
peared in Good Housekeeping Magazine 
under his wife’s name. It was a recipe 
for stuffed cabbage. 

Since that time Mr. Hergesheimer 
has produced 24 books dealing with 
American ways of life, chiefly during 
the last century. He does all his writ- 
ing in school copy books with a stub 
pen, trusting his secretary to dig his 
smooth sentences out of the scrawled 
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LITTLE REVIEWS: The Soviet; 
Wodehouse; California Gold 


RUSSIA’S IRON AGE. By William 
Chamberlain. 389 pages, 160,000 
Index. Little, Brown, Boston. $4. 

Russian correspondent of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor writes an inform- 
ative book on developments in Russia 
during the last four years. The author, 
who has been sent to the Far East, can 
speak more frankly than in his previous 
book, “Soviet Russia,” which he pub- 
lished when living on Russian soil. 


BRINKLY MANOR. By P. G. Wodehouse 
321 pages, 61,000 words. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $2. 


Once more the immortal valet Jeeves 
straightens out the complications that 
beset his charmingly inept employer, 
Bertram Wooster, who makes a dis- 
astrous attempt to patch up a broken 
engagement. 


Henry 


words 


THE AMERICAN. By Louis 
pages, 170,000 words, Julian 
New York. $2.50. 


Leander Calvert, an adventurous soul 
who can’t stand New England, moves 
West by houseboat, ox-team, and cara- 
van until he finds gold in California. 
This engrossing but unpretentious novel 
is stuffed with all the color of the great 
Wild West. 


Dodge. 634 
Messner 


HENRY FOR HUGH. By Ford Madox Ford. 
333 pages, 64,0900 words. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia. $2.50. 

In a previous novel “The Rash Act,” 
this English author, who lives i 
America, described how Hugh Monck- 
ton Smith killed himself and how Henry 
Martin Aluin Smith tried to take his 
place. This complicated sequel tells of 
the emotional and iinancial troubles 
Henry faced. Mr. Ford thinks it “the 
best piece of work I have yet done.” 
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a One of the Really Great Whiskies of the World 
. : ’ nf ——— a ™ Bonded for Quality . . . Priced for Economy 


When you select “Canadian Club” you are getting one of the 
ss : W} really great whiskies of the world ...a fine old bonded whisky, 
e “ Aa “ distilled and matured at least six years in charred-oak casks under 
ul tC > SF the supervision of the Canadian Government. Its pleasing and distinc- 
# tive flavor — its delightful smoothness and mellowness have never been 
successfully imitated. Only the house of Hiram Walker knows the 
at ig me . formula that produces it; only the 75-year skill and experience 

f , ’ of Hiram Walker could provide such quality and purity. Equally 
- | fulfilling every promise implied by the name of its maker is its 
illustrious team-mate, Hiram Walker’s Distilled London Dry Gin. 


| Nalber ¢ Lorn 


les ; ea ; ;, Z : DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DISTILLERIES AT PEORIA, ILLINOIS, AND WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


this advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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AS THE BURLINGTON’S “ZEPHYR” dashed from Denver to Chicago, Jack 
Ford's steady hand was on the throttle. Below he tells what the long 
nonstop trip felt like, and what Camels meant to him after it was over. 


A PLEASURE 


Jack Ford, crack engineer of the 
Burlington on the “Zephyr’s” amaz- 
ing “dawn-to-dusk” dash, says: 

“When the ‘Zephyr’ rolled to a 
stop in front of the ‘Wings of a 
Century’ stage at the Chicago Fair, 
I'd been through a lot of excite- 
ment and strain...felt pretty much 
used up. But a Camel quickly gave 
me a ‘lift’ and I felt O. K. Most 
railroad engineers prefer Camels. 
They can smoke Camels a lot with- 


out affecting the nerves. Camels 
also increase their energy when 
they feel worn out. I’ve smoked a 
lot of Camels in my time, and that 
goes for me—all the way.” 
Everyone is subject to strain— 
whether physical, mental, or emo- 
tional. So it’s important to know 
that Camels do release your stored- 
up energy...Helene Madison, 
Olympic swimmer; Carl Hubbell, 


that drives away 
fatigue and listlessness! 


ace pitcher; and Gene Sarazen, golf 
champion, all add the weight of 
theirexperiencesto thesuggestion, 
“Get a lift with a Camel.” And the 
findings of a famous scientific iab- 
oratory confirm what they say 
about Camel’s “energizing effect.” 

So begin today to enjoy Camels. 
Enjoy their delightful “lift.” Enjoy 
their rich, good taste. Enjoy them 
often! For Camel’s costlier tobaccos 
never affect the nerves. 


& Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish and 
Domestic— than any other popular brand. 


“Get a LIFT 
with a Camel !” | 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 





